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CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN AUSTRIA. 

Tiosk who took the trouble to examine the instructive 
oficial catalogues prepared in connection with the London 
International Exhibition of 1862 must, for the most part, have 
been astonished to find Austria describing herself as a “limited 
monarchy.” But it is a fact that, since 1860, the power of the 
Austrian Emperor has been limited, in theory at least, by a 
Constitution, Not, it is true, a Constitution of the good old 
historical pattern, of which Poland, Hungary, and England 


have furnished the most notable examples; but what in 
modern French parlance is called a Constitution octroyée—a | 


Constitution which has not grown with the country and forms 
no part of its organic life, but which the Sovereign has given 
of his own accord, and of his own accord can take away, The 


Constitution octroyée, though it cannot fail to have the ap- 
pearance of an accidental, external, removable sort of thing— 
resembling such a Constitution as that of England much as 
clothes resemble flesh and blood—is yet very much better 
than no Constitution at all. If there are no trees in your 
barren garden and you think trees would improve it, you must 
transplant them, at the risk of their not thriving, or make up 
your mind to do without trees altogether—-at least, for a 
generation or so, The remarkable thing about the Austrian 
Constitution is that it has really taken root in Austria, It 
has now been at work, more or less regularly, for eight years, 
during which time it has been modified, but never suspended, 
much less abrogated, It has received, moreover, important 
developments ; and now that so large a portion of the old 
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historic Constitution has been restored to Hungary, it may be 
said that Austria has entered upon the path of Constitution- 
alism without power to retrace her steps, 

The Emperor had always, until the insurrection of 1s4s, 
been a Constitutional Sovereign in lis character of King of 
Hungary. Bul the bearers of the two-headed eagle had never 
been able to reconcile themselves to the idea that they were 
not omnipotent in both the two great divisions of their realm ; 
and the political history of Hungary curing the last few 
centuries—that is to say, since the Kaiser became its here- 
ditary King—has been nothing but the history of the Sove- 
reign’s attempts to set the ancient Constitution aside and 
make his own personal power absolute. The Emperor be- 
haved neither better nor worse than Sovereigns, under similar 
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circumstances, have behaved in other countries. In time of 
peace, if the exchequer was pretty full and he had a respect- 
able number of soldiers unemployed, he ruled his Hungarian 
subjects with a high hand and laughed at their claims to self- 
government under their boasted Constitution, Then the 
Hungarians, in their turn, made no scruple of calling upon 
the Turks to assist them inthe maintenance of their lawful 
rights; and it became a saying in Germany that the 
Hungarian was only terrible because he had always a Turk 
at his back, 

When, however, the Emperor happened to be playing a 
losing game in Europe things took quite a different course. 
lie appealed to his Hungarian subjects for aid, much as the 
Hungarians, in their distress, would appeal to their neigh- 
bours the Turks, Then Europe might have said that the 
Emperor was chiefly formidable because he had all Hungary 
at his back ; and to secure the support of Hungary in difficult 
moments the Imperial Crown was always ready to renew 
privileges, to put suspended charters once more into force ; 
to make, in short, concessions of every kind, It is true that, 
if these concessions were not afterwards taken back, that 
was only because the Hungarians had skill and courage 
enough to keep them, in spite of everything, As a general 
rule, Austria’s weakness was felt to be Hungary's opportunity, 
as Austria's strength was Hungary’s misfortune, 

In the present day the discomfiture of Austria as a State 
has been advantageous not only to the Hungarians, but to 
her German, Bohemian, and Polish subjects as well. Austria, 
said the Radical politicians of the empire, was like an old 
coat, which nothing improved so much as a good beating. 
That was just what she had received at Solferino in 1859; 
and no sooner was the treaty of peace signed with France 
than Austria at once set to work seriously to improve her own 
internal condition, She was driven to adopt this wise, but 
quite unexpected, step by several considerations, To begin, 
it was desirable to restore the mvrale of the populations, 
rudely shaken by the French and Italian victories ; and it 
was possible that the granting of a Constitution would have 
the effect of raising their spirits, A very little goes a 
long way with some people, and those who are not thoroughly 
used to the blessings of Constitutional Government are 
perhaps somewhat inclined to over-estimate them, Then the 
Austrian Government had been made to feel the danger of 
leaving the Hungarian wound still open. It is known that just 
before the preliminaries of Villafranca were signed some- 
thing was said to Austria—or, at least, Austria was allowed 
to hear something—on the subject of a projected rising in 
Hungary; and, after coming to terms with France, it was 
evident that one of the first things she had to do was to dis- 
cover and adopt some means for pacifying Hungary perma- 
nently, It was just as well, moreover, to make an effort to 
content Venetia, the loss of which to the Austrian empire could 
not be very clearly foreseen in 1859, Finally, there was thatter- 
rible money question, which has been at the bottom of so many 
Constitutions, both in ancient andinmoderntimes, Formerly— 
in the Middle Ages, for instance—the Monarch in want of 
funds had nothing to do but summon the representatives of 
the people, name his sum, tell them how he wished to have it, 
and then come to some bargain with them on the subject. In 
return for their money they generally claimed political rights, 
and often got them, In the present day, however, money 
questions have not only to be settled between ruler and ruled, 
but also between the Government of one country and the 
capitalists of another ; and capitalists will not make loans to 
States which obstinately refuse to bring forward a Budget 
and subject it to Parliamentary examination and dis- 
cussion. Even Turkey, even Russia (after Turkey had 
set her the example) has learned that it is indis- 
pensable to publish a Budget. But a Budget which cannot 
be scrutinised is, after all, of very little value; and 
it is only in an independent Chamber, composed of the 
representatives of the nation, that such a scrutiny can be 
conducted in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. The great 
capitalists of Europe like to do business with their eyes 
open ; for which reason they are ail in favour of Constitutional 
Government, accompanied by that thorough system of 
publicity without which the advantages even of Constitutional 
Government are little better than chimerical. Put your 
pecuniary and, as much as possible, your political affairs 
clearly before the world, or the bankers and brokers of London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, and the other great monetary centres, will 
have nothing to do with you in the way of loans, 

Austria had already entered the Constitutional path when 
the events of 1866 forced her to move along it rather quickly, 
and the pace has been wonderfully accelerated lately, as 
witness the installation of popular and responsible Ministers— 
responsible to Parliament that is—the passage of the Civil 
Marriages Bill, the partial freeing of education from 
clerical control, and the institution of civil equality 
between the various religious sects in the empire. It 
was the old story, Beaten abroad, the Emperor found 
it absolutely necessary to strengthen himself at home, The 
attempt to conciliate Hungary had been a failure before, It 
has been successful now that it bas been made in earnest, 
But the great difficulty felt at present is to keep Hungary 
conciliated without giving offence to those provinces which 
do not enjoy so large a measure of liberty as the ancient 
Constitutional kingdom, and this is a difficulty which has yet 
to be solved, 


A RAILWAY BRIDGE in course of construction over the Dnieper, near 
Smolensko, for the line between Vitebsk and Orel, has been destroyed by 


are: The loss is estimated at £16,000, The cavse of the disaster is not 
nown 


THE UNIVERSITIES’ BOAT-RACE. 

For the fifteenth time since these great aquatic contests were 
first instituted, and for the eighth time in succession, Oxford last 
Saturday again won the blue ribbon of the Thames, The result 
surprised no one, though it disappointed all, for there can be no 
doubt that the wish was almost universal that Cambridye this year 
might retrieve her long-lost honours, and be rewarded for the 
persistent “pluck” she has shown year after year in the face of 
such discouraging defeats. 

It was intended that the start should be at half-past eleven, but 
before nine in the morning all the river-banks were crowded. It is 
difficult. to convey a good idea of the extraordinary increase in the 
public interest and importance of this race, As recently as ten 
years ago it scarcely drew 10,000 spectators to witness it, Now—- 
that is to say, for this year and last year—500,000 would be nearer 
the mark, ‘The greatest concourse that ever assembied at a 
“ Derby ” did not approach the number that last Saturday went to see 
the great boat-race. It must always be rementbered that the course— 
that is to say, the extent to which the spectators occupy it—is 
nearly five miles long, and not a yard of this was left unoccupied. 
Time was when men used to ride at full speed along the towing- 
path by the side of the boats from the beginning to the end of the 
race, but nowadays one could as easily ride in the same fashion 
along the pavement of Cheapside, To amuse the multitude till the 
race came off all the old sports of Epsom Downs were reproduced 
on such a scale of magnitude as even Epsom seldom witnesses, The 
irrepressible Ethiopian serenaders, of course, were rampant in every 
variety of coloured costume and every exaggeration of shirt-collar, 
grinning with the dental abandon which is supposed to be peculiar 
to the African race, As at Epsom, too, there were “ correct cards 
and other cards, which those who trusted in the sharpers found far 
from being correct. It is a popular superstition that thimblerigging 
has died out, not from the want of rogues, but lack of fools, Whoever 
cherishes this notion, or wishes to see how the old iustitutions of 
the country can survive any process of enlightenment, need only go 
along the towing-path of the Thames on a University race-day to 
be convinced that thimblerigging is as frequent and, as a consequence, 
as profitable as ever, Besides all these, there was the usual gather- 
ing of tramps and vagrants, which rises on such occasions, as it were, 
out of the earth; gipsies, acrobats, organ-grinders, German bands, 
performing monkeys, and precocious children. Babes that could 
scarcely balance on their feet got a precarious living by standing on 
their heads in wooden platters, and here and there sallow vagabonds 
constituted themselves the exponents of the noble art of self-defence, 
and, in gloves, boxed each other's dirty visages for coppers. The 
whole scene, in fact, was London without its houses—the same dif- 
ferences of rank and appearance—the same wealth and squalor—the 
same want and prodigality. Of course, everyone was more or less 
blue—that is to say. blue either dark or light. The light, however, 
predominated, especially among the ladies, who wore light b.ue 
from the tops of their parasols to the tips of their boots. 

At Putney everything had been arranged in the best possible 
manner to secure aclear berth and course for the crews, the steps 
taken by the Thames Conservancy Board proving most successful 
in attaining the desired result, Off the Star and Garter a line of 
buoys had been moored, to which the steamers, as they arrived from 
London, were directed to make fast ; and off the Duke’s Head, some 
little distance higher up the river, two lighters were anchored, with 
a small boat made fast to each for the crews to start from—a man 
in each holding the stern of one of the competing eights, Almost 
alongside, but on the port hand, lay the Thames Conservancy 
steamer, and the umpire’s boat, on arrival, took up her position on 
her starboard side. One other steam-boat alone was allowed ahead 
of the line, and that was the London Pride, the private 
boat of Mr. T. S. Egan, which flew the Royal standard, 
and from which an uninterrupted view of the race was 
obtained, Her passengers included his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, his Royal Highness Prince Arthur, his Royal Highness 
Prince Christian, the Duke of Sutherland, Lord Henry Lennox, Lord 
Alfred Paget, together with a goodly number of Mr, Egan’s friends. 
This veszel was moored alongside the umpire’s boat and close to the 
competing craft, the rest of the steamers being astern. Upwards of 
a dozen large passenger: steamers attended, irrespective of tugs and 
private yachts; but they were admirably controlled, and, for a 
wonder, conducted them:elves in a proper manner, possibly keeping 
in view the heavy penalties liable to be inflicted for misbehaviour, 
under the Conservancy Act of 1867. 

The crews went down tothe boatyards from their head- quarters 
soon after eleven o’cloc«, and embarked, the Oxford crew from the 
London Rowing Club boathouse at half-past eleven, and the Cam- 
bridge men from the Leander boathouse some eight or ten minutes 
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later, Their names and weights were as follow :— 
OXFORD, st. Ib. 
1, W. D. Benson, Balliol oe ee ee we +» 1013 
2. A. C. Yarborough, Lincoln Bri oe oo on Acs 
3. R. S. Ross, of Bladensburg, Exeter ee oe ae 21 7 
4. R. G. Marsden, Merton .. os ee oe ee 11:13 
5, J. ©, Tinné, University ee oe oo 138 9 
6, F. Willan, Exeter .. ee oe oe oe « 12 7 
7. E. 8. Carter, Worcester .. oe oe ee oe ll 8 
Stroke, 8S. D. Darbishire, Balliol .. oe are ae hd 
Cc. R. W. Tottenham, Christ Church (cox.) .. ie 387 
CAMBRIDGE, 
1, W. H. Anderson, First Trinity .. 38 ea ih 4 
2. J. P. Nicholls, Third Trinity .. ae ee a OF 9 
3. J. G. Wood, Emmanuel .. ‘i ee oe -- 12 6 
4, W. G. Lowe, Christ’s* .. aie es 5 Fant ter 
5. H. T. Nadin, Pembroke .. és ae ee ee 1311 
6. W. F. MacMichael, Downing .. ve oe 12 14 
7. J. Still, Caius oe és se ae oe 12 1 
Stroke, W. J. Pinckney, First Trinity oe 10 10 
T. D. Warner, Trinity Hall (cox.) 8 4 


Cambridge, for the first time these many years, won the toss for 
choice of station, and of course took the Fulham side. They cer- 
tainly on the present occasion derived no advantage from it, because 
the boats from which the start was to be made were moored so 
close in to the Middlesex bank of the river—far too close, indeed— 
that they had much less tide than their opponents, The Fulham 
station boat ought properly to have been placed where the Surrey 
station boat was stationed, and the latter should have occupied the 
position of the Conservancy steamer, which could easily have 
brought up in mid-stream, Mr. J, W. Chitty, of Exeter College, 
Oxford, was, as usual, appointed umpire, and was conveyed by 
Citizen T, a fast boat, from which he was enabled to view the race 
throughout, Mr, Edward Searle, the boatbuilder of Lambeth, 
officiated as starter ; and John Phelps, of Fuiham, acted as judge at 
the flag-boat at Mortlake, which was placed as far above the Ship as 
the starting-place was from Patney Aqueduct. 

About a quarter before twelve o'clock, everything being in readi- 
ness, the starter gave the word to go, and the University boat-race 
of 1868 commenced, The oars of the two crews caught the water 
as nearly as possible at the same instant, but, as there was most 
“lift” in the Oxford eight, the latter may be said to have been first 
off. As soon, however, as both boats were well under way, the 
Cambridge crew, pulling a slightly quicker stroke than Oxford, at 
once showed in front, leading, as well as could be judged, by a 
quarter of a length off Simmons’s yard, and by rather less then half 
a length at the London Rowing Club boathouse. The Oxford 
crew in their turn now began to hold their own, and almost as soon 
to make np their leeway, so that on passing the Leander Club-rooms 
they had reduced the lead of Cambridge toathird of alength. The 
two boats continued racing nearly abreast of oneanot her up the Reach 
towards Craven Cottage, the Oxonians steadily though elowly gain- 
ing ground, and on passing the cottage they showed ahead of Cam- 
bridge. A spurt from the latter once more appeared to leave the iesue 
doubtful, but as the effort died away the Oxford crew aguia led, 
no more to be repassed, Both eights were taking a long shoot across 
the river for the Surrey side, the Cambridge coxswain steering a 
good course in the full strength of the flood-tide; but Mr. Tottenham 
suddenly fetched his boat in towards the towpath, probably mis- 
taking the position of the Soapworks point, which was indistinguish- 
able in the prevailing haze. He soon disouvered his error aud kept 
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away, 


having lost ground by the manceuvre, but still not enough t 
jeopardise his crew's chance of success, At the Crab Tree (jx 4,,, 
led by, perhaps, half a length, the Cambridge crew becomin+ ,._ 
steady as they were headed, At the Soapworks Wharf the :), 
crew were a length in front, and they passed under the Surrey a). 
of Hammersmith Bridge two lengths before their adversarics wi 6 
were taken outside the steam-boat pier and through the centre. 
Time, 7 min, 40sec, Above the bridge, which was throne. 4! 
chains themselves being covered with adventurous climbers, 4 |) 
fleet of row-boats had collected on the Surrey side of the river, . , 
in making way for the Oxford eight, several of them pi. 
themselves in the track of the Cambridge boat, which w; 
what incoavenienced thereby, and compelled to make a slight de:,, 
to avoid them. Round the bend of the river, opposite the Doy, 
Oxford continued to hold a lead of about two lengths, which, 
entering the straight reach past the Oil Mills, was a trifle incre, 
the Cambridge coxswain sheering out to avoid the back wash of , 
leading boat. Half-way up Chiswick Eyot Mr, Pinckney 1), 
brilliant effort to retrieve the fortunes of the day, in which jo 4 
pretty well backed up by his crew, and reduced the lead of ()x; 
to two lengths, or thereabouts, The spurt was answered by 
Oxonians, and then the Cambridge crew, who had been r. r 
or less wildly from the time they passed the Crab Tree, f 
pieces,” their shape and time, especially on the stroke 
wretched, ‘There is little more to te!l, for the Oxford cre 
tained, and, indeed, increased their lead, passing under |; 
Bridge about three lengths in front, in 16min. 50 scc., and reve! 
the flag-boat off the foot ef the Kew meadows in 20 min, Ay 
from the time of starting, easy winners by upwards of four len, 
having rowed over the upper half of the course thirty-six stroke ; 
minute to forty on the part of Cambridge, The time was take | 
a chronograph made by Mr, I, Deut, of Cockspur-street, 
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THE COLLIERS’ STRIKE LN SOUTIL WALES.—The dispute, which hus 1: 
existed for more than two months, between the masters and men jj ~, 


parts of the district, respecting the reduction of wages, is no nearer a 
factory settlement than at the time of its commencement, [nn Monmo 
shire a new phase in connection with the strike has just manifested j 


At several of the collieries the men have been working on the rev 
and it was generally believed they had determined to continue work o 
masters’ terms; but, owing to the intluence of the delegates fro; 
collieries where the men have continued on strike, they have yiven » 
bring out their tools at the end of the month, un'ess the old rate 
be paid. There is no probability of the masters giving way. At Aberca 
the colliers continue their refusal to go in on the reduction, and about <ix 

summonses for ejectment were to be heard at the district petty sessions joo 
Thursday, the masters requiring the houses, In the Glamorganshire 
nearly all the workmen have consented to the drop. In Carmarti 


per cent in their workmen’s wages, and the same bas caused great dj 
faction in the minds of the men, who have doclared theirintention of turui 
out at the expiration of the notice if the drop is persisted in, 


A NEW AN.ESTHETIC,—Science, like history, seems to revolve in cirel 
The fertile idea of efficient anwsthesia in surgical operations, which hy 
been so pregnant with blessings to mankind, was thrown out by Sir 
Humphry Davy in experimenting with protoxide of nitrogen 
gas. The American dentist, Wells, actually applied it in pr >» t 
encouraging snecess ; his partner, Morton, pursuing the research, was led to 
the use of sulphuric ether, and became, in fact, the great discover: r « 
tical anwsthesia and the benefactor of his race, The decision adverse t 
use of protoxide of nitrogen gas seems at least to have been hasty. Dr. I 
W. Evans, of Paris, has this week given a series of demonstrations of its ue 
at the Dental Hospital of London and at the Central London Ophrt! 
Hospital to crowded circles of dentists and surgeons, an’! has prod 
results hitherto unknown here. Given by his and Colton’s method, t 
period required to produce unconsciousness has been less than | 
the operations have been harmless; the sensations of the patient ayr 
there has been no struggling or distress. The recovery haz bec: 


instantaneous, and without headache, giddiness, sickness, or pro< 
such as so frequently follow chloroform. In fact, in many instanc: 
minutes after the patient has expressed a willingness to submit to ope 


he has been standing chatting gaily by the chair, the tooth ha 
time been painlessly extracted, and he having p 
total unconsciousness without any disagreeable rens: 
shown, however, how far the unconsciousness can be protract 
sary for prolonged surgical operations, And great cantic 
in using this agent, even by Dr. Evans’s method, until we have more ¢ 
own experience to guide us, But, taken with all qualifications, t) 
are very surprising, deeply interesting, and of great promise as 
that important desideratum—a painless and rapid anesthetic s 
those who have to pass under the hands of the dentist, and for the qu oker 
operations of surgery, and of which the effects are entirely trans 
British Medical Journal, 


RIGHTS OF CHURCHWARDENS AND INCCOMBENTS,—In the ( 
Consistory Court, Chancellor Burton has pronounced sentence upor 
of considerable importance which had been raised in the case of * .\ 
the Churchwardens of Dacre”’ now before the court—namely, whether t 
law ecclesiastical of the realm the Incumbent of every parish ha 


iuger 


right to the custody of the keys of the pari-h church. On the part of t 
defendant it was averred that the Incumbent had not the sole right, bus 
that he had a right only in common with the churehwardens, 1 


Chancellor described the duties of churchwardens in regard to the churcl, 
as set forth in the canons, and asked how they were to preserve Uicir ¢ 
racter or perform their duty without a ready and immedin‘e ace 
church. No eccleslastical iaw made mention of the church keys, w 
law did oblige the churchwardens to perform duties which t 
free access ; and, although strong opinions had been expre r 
Judges, they had had no decision from acourt of ultimate appeal ; and it seemed 
to be left, so far as concerned this part of the argument, to the common wid 
standing which all men must have, whether the assignment of a dity « 
not imply the full means of performing it. While in the instances of t! 
coffers or chests required to be kept in the church it was cxreful! 
that they should not be opened but jointly, no such cond 
on the churchwardens on entering or acting within the ¢ 
their right of entrance seemed more absolute than that « 
they were bound to take care of it at all times and in ¢ 
His only duty there lay in the performance of Divine serv at 
times. The churchwerdens had duties to perform which were not d 
ing on the will of the minister; and, withoat entering into any discussi 
as to what right of access might be in the minister, bis Worship held t! 
the churchwardens have a right of ac independent of him; whether 
be by the custody of one key in themselves, or whether by the } 


cess 


provided 


one for each party, he would leave to themselves. Notice of appeal uf 
this decision was given by the promoter. 

Tue NEW BUILDING FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON---T 
of the University of London, at its last meeting, finally decided ipon | 
figures which they believe are most suitable for the ornam 


ntation of t 
exterior of the new building in course of erection in Burlington ¢ a1 
the purposes of the University, and which is at last making fair | 

1. It Las been thought that the four figures over the four pie: 
entrance portico should typify the four faculties of the University 

sented by Englishmen ijlustrious in arts. science, law, and med 

those of Bentham, Milton, Newton, and Harvey were happily cho 

Chief Commissioner of Works at first demurred, we belic to the 
assigned to Bentham, but this must have been in ignorance of the i 

and meaning of the Senate. Bentham they believe to be the b i 


sentative of jurisprudence and the science of legislation as distir 
from law in the common-sense of the tcrm; and a knowledge of hi 
has always been more or less demanded from candid 


ea sceking the 
in law. The Chief Commissioner further suggest ' 
should appear amongst the distinguished repre: 
knowledge, and find a place over the porcico. 
that Shaxspeare couli in no sense be regarded ¢ 
academic culture, and his statue will, therefore, n 
of Bentham, but be placed in a prominent position within the 
itself, 2. Along the roof line of the central portion of the buildl 
six standing figures in the classical style will represent men of © 
times eminent in various departments of study ineluded in the U 
course ; and Cicero, Galen, Aristotle, Plato, Archimedes, and Tribonian 
been selected for this group. 3. In the niches of the ground t 
wings will be placed six portrait statues of distingnished repres 


w of t 
r 


ntatives | 


modern knowledge ; those on the west wing being British, ou st wil 
foreigners. In the former position will be found L Bacon, Adar 
Smith ; in the latter, Cuvier, Leibnitz, and Linnens. 4. Tuere will, last 
be on the roof line of the wings six standing fivures of representatives C! 
modern knowledge—thore on the west Britieh, those on the east fereiguer 
and these will be supplied by Hume, Hunter, Dalton, Galileo, Laplace, an 
Goethe. In addition, the statues at the angles of the wings will be grouped 
with astronomical and chemical acceasories sufficient to give the required 
mass, instead of being double groups, as proposed by Pennethorne. 
Opinions differ as to the probable beanty of the building when ere . Not 
a few persons regret that the wings are not to be carricd up toa level wi 
the central part of the building, and anticipate tt it will not be & 


ficiently imposing for a University. However, whatever may happen outsic:, 
it is certain that the doings within its walls will surely «till further | 
crease the brilliant reputation which the young Univ« 
mude for itself, 
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Foretan Jutelligence, 


FRANCE. 


‘Tye eclection of M. Maupas as reporter of the Senate Committee 
+e Public Meetings Bill is supposed to indicate that the Com- 
sree will propose that the bill be referred back for a second 
jberation. 
( ad oat of Appeal has confirmed the judgment of the court 
\elow ovaiust the majority of the newspaper editors and proprietors 
Lele publishing illegal reports of the debates of the Legislative 
svly, Tbe Zemps and the Union only were relieved from further 


nsequences. 

a ITALY. 

‘pe sinister reports respecting the health of the King of Italy 

i of the Pope are said to have been greatly exaggerated, if not 

vowether unfounded. 

Phe Italian Chamber of Deputies still has the Grinding Tax Bill 
consideration, It bas now got through all the clauses, but 

 yeserved its final vote upon the whole bill until after the 

ion of the other financial measures, 


PRUSSIA. 


\ Ministerial Council was held on Tuesday, at which it is under- 

‘ad that the new administrative organisation of Schleswig- 
_tin, with Schleswig as the seat of Government, was definitively 
led upon, 

In the North German Parliament Herr Lasker brought forward a 

zolution declaring that the members of the Parliament shonld not 
liable to prosecution for speeches delivered by them in the House, 

yhis resolution was adopted by 119 votes against 65, 

‘Phe Jewish communities of Ronmania have made earnest appeals 
othe large Jewish banking-houses in Prussia to assist them in 
ing the support of the Prussian Government against the 
»yeasion with which they sre threatened. The King and Count 

Liswearck have promised to take steps on their behalf. 


AUSTRIA. 


© Upper Honse of the Reichsrath continued the discussion of 
-lauses of the Education Bill on the 8lst ult. The first clause, 
runs thus—the direction and supervision of general educa- 
belong exclusively to the State, and will be exercised by persons 

ted for this purpose ”—was adopted with the omission of the 
i “exclusively.” The second clause, as passed by the Lower 

e, is as follows :—“ Without prejudice to this right of super- 
exercise, conduct, and immediate supervision of religious 
on are reserved in the primary and secondary schools for the 

vy of each creed or religious society.” The Committee of the 
“r House proposed to add after the words “immediate super- 
n of religious instruction” the following :—“ And of moral and 
ious education.” The cleanse was adopted with an amendment 

» the effect that the “Church was to have the direction and 

,eyintendence of religious worship,” 

» the Lower House of the Reichsrath the general debate upon 

- © bill treating of the relations between different relivions sects in 
A\vtiia has been concluded. ‘The Minister of Public Instruction 
splained the policy of the Government in this matter, and said :— 

“Society may be Catholic, but the State cannot be Catholic if it 
ishes to be just to all its citizens, The Church must never be 

wered into beooming a tool for the purposes of foreign policy, as 

« clerical party advise.” 

The President of the Ministry, Prince Carl von Auersperg, has 
written a letter in reply to the recent remonstrance of fourteen 
Church dignitaries againet the Civil Marriage Bill, The Minister 

clares that during the debate upon that bill in the Reichsrath the 
most ample opportunity was given for the freest discussion of its 

ovisions—an opportunity which was not neglected, The stage 
vbich the bill has now arrived at imposes upon the Ministry the 
ity of respectfully abstaining from any interference. No present 
iw empowers the Court to take cognisance of the question of re- 
cions teaching or the administration of the Church’s own affairs, 
(;naran'ees for the future are afforded by articles 14 and 15 of the 
Constitution, The Government puts forward no claims extending 

‘yond the legitimate limits of State power. It entertains the 
ighest regard for religious liberty, and would at all times he ready 
o afford powerful support to the authority of the Church; but, 

uly as the Government has no intention of passing beyond the 

wits of State authority, just as little can it assist in this being done 

1 The Government, therefore, declines entering upon that 

arc of the remonstrance which, even althongh unintentionally, 

ikes the obligations imposed upon the State officials by the Con- 

itution the subject of an interpretation calculated to lead astray 
he sentiment of duty in the minds of those officials. 

{ conference has heen held at Vienna between Baron Buest and 
\e representatives of the great Powers on the proposal to pass op- 
reesive meesures against the Jews which has been made by some of 
e Roumain deputies, It is supposed the result will be that the 

wers will take common action in the matter, 


SAXONY. 
At Tuesday’s sitting the Second Chamber sanctioned the abolition 
‘capital punishment, after a warm debate, by a majority of two 
rds of the members, 


THE UNITED STATES. 
‘ongh the Atlantie cable we learn that in the Impeachment 
\ before the Senate the case for the prosecution was closed last 
1 , and that the Court adjourned till Thursday. 

‘he Senate has ratified the treaty between the North German 
federation and the United States conceding the right of free 
ration and expatriation, 

‘ic Reconstruction Committee have reported the bill for the ad- 

n of Alabama to representation in Congress, provided that 

. State does not, without the consent of Congress, alter the 

‘anchise provisions of the new State Constitution. 

(he second of the Southern Reconstruction elections has resulted in 

ve failure of the Congressional plan, Arkansas having voted on her 

v Constitution, it was defeated, the Conservatives being able 

© poll a large majority of votes against it. Thus there is as sudden 
‘ break down in the reconstruction in Arkansas as there was in 
\l;bima. The Arkansas whites voted almost unanimously against 
the Constitu'ion, 

The Democrats have carried the elections ia Connecticut by an 

creased majority, 

‘ce New Jersey House of Representatives has passed over the 

‘-vernor's veto the resolution withdrawing the ratification of the 
ns'itutional amendment altering the basis of the national suffrage, 
Califorria has followed the example of Ohio and New Jersey, and 

’ Legislature is now passing a resolution withdrawing her ratifica- 
of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution, which was 

fed by Congress in 1866, In Oregon the Democrats have nomi- 

(| Pendleton for President in their State Convention. . 
ere isto be another postponement of the trial of Jefferson Davis, 

‘ia April 14 to May 4. A regular term of the United States Circuit 

“rt begins at Richmond on the latter date, and the Government 

v oflicers say the fragment of the current term remaining after 

\pril I (twenty days) will not be eufficient for the trial, No one 
eves that Mr, Davis will ever be tried. 


THE RIVER PLATE. 


The allies have obtained a considerable success over Paraguay, 


He 


ny 


' 


( 


On 


‘ads succeeded in forcing the passage of Humaita. The ships 
‘cre much battered, but none lost, Ten men were wounded. On 
‘le same day the Marquis de Cuxias stormed a work north of 
Humaita, taking fifteen ennnon and a quantity of stores. The loss 
on each side was about 600 men. On the 21st three ironclads steamed 
On to Assumpeion, and found that place and all the river towns 


| duties as legislators for the people. 
eb, 17 three monitors passed Curupaity, and on the 19th six | 


revolution broke out at Montevideo, on Feb. 10, caused by a rising | 


of the Blanco party, under Berro. 


Ani General Flores was ‘mur- 
dered, receiving eleven stabs, 


e : Mansel Fiores and twenty of 
his men died suddenly, and were supposed to have been poisoned. 
Reprisals were made by the population and the troops that remained 
faithful to the Government. Berro. the leader of the revolution, was 
shot, and order restored, General Battle was elected President, and 
all was quiet when the mail left. La Plata was tranquil, and the 
cholera had disappeared from Brazil, Great rejoicings took place in 
Rio, on the 11thult., in celebration of the news from the seat of war, 
The Minister for Foreign Affairs was dead, 


CANADA. 

A telegraph from Canada announ’es the assassination at Ottawa 
of Mr, D'Arcy M’Gee, one of those few Irishmen across the Atlantic 
whoze constant aim has been to uphold the sovereignty of the 
mother country, No cause is assigned for the crime, but it is to be 
feared that the motive was a political one, 


CAPE OF COOD HOPE. 


There are indications of fresh troubles at the Cape. In defiance 
of Governcr Wodehouse’s notice that the Basutos were taken under 
British protection, President Braud had continued the war, and met 
with marked success. The Basuto strongholds, Tandjesberg aud 
Treine, were captured, At the former Bushuli, Moshesh’s own 
brother, was killed, A conference was to come off in April, at Aliwal 
North, between Governor Wodehouse, President Brand, Moshesh, 
and Governor Keates, Jt was considered not improbable that mean- 
while the whole of the Basuto land would be captured by the Boers 
and the negotiations seriously embarrassed, 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND HIS AGCUSERS. 


The charges against the President are contained in eleven articles, 
but many of them are like counts in an indictment, merely diversified 
forms of alleging the same offence, What the President !s really 
accused of is :—Firstly, removing from oflice Mr, Stanton, the 
Secretary of War, in violation of the Constitution and ef the 
Tenure of Office Act; secondly, usurping power by appointing 
Gen‘ ral Thomas to act as Secretary of War ad interim in the place 
of Mr, Stanton, without the advice or consent of the Senate, which 
was in session when the appointment was made ; thirdly, conspiring 
with General Thomas to intimidate Mr. Stanton, to drive him from 
office, and to get possession of books, papers, and records, the 
property of the United States, lawfully in the custody of Mr, 
Stanton ; fourthly, ordering General Emory to disobey certain laws 
and orders issued by competent authority ; fifthly, denouncing Con- 
gress in speeches, and attempting to impair its authority and to 
bring it into ridicule, contempt, and odium among the people; 
sixthly, preventing the execution of the Acts of Congress, especially 
those for the Reconstruction of the Union, It does not appear from 
the telegrams whether the managers of the impeachment attempted 
to sustain the whole of these charges, and it is to be inferred that 
some were abandoned, The fourth, in particular, is known to have 
broken down under the evidence of General Emory, the only witness 
whose testimony bas been published, 
at once disposes of the second charge, by citing an Act of Congress, 
passed in 1796, which authorises him, in the event of a vacancy 
in the War Department, to designate any person to perform the 
duties of the office till the vacancy shall be filled—the only stipula- 


tion being that the provisional appointment shall not exceed the | 


term of six months. Hence the question is simply, whether the 
removal of Stanton was legal; for, if so, it created the vacancy con- 
templated by law, 
amounts, therefore, to little more than could be condensed into two 
points—namely, the removing of Mr, Stanton from office and the 
denouncing of Congress in speeches. The President’s answer is 
mainly directed to dealing with these two points, 

Upon the subject of the removal a powerful argument, which we 
are compelled to mar by too great compression, is presented, Mr, 
Stanton was appointed by Mr. Lincoln, was commissioned to 
hold office during the pleasure of the President, and was required 
by statute to conduct the business of the department as ordered 
by the chief magistrate from time to time. According to 
the Constitution, he was to be one of the advisers of the President, 
and intrusted to act for the President, who was made responsible 
for his conduct. When Mr. Johnson succeeded to Mr, Lincoln no 
new appointment was made, and Stanton therefore continued to 


hold office under a commission, which made him removable at the | 


pleasure of his superior ; and he has never received any other com- 
mission, or been appointed under any other tenure of office, In 
August, 1867, the President, unable to hold relations with Stanton, 
to resort to him for advice, or to feel safe in remaining responsible 
for his conduct, was forced, as a matter of duty imposed by 
the Constitution, to remove him from office, He invited 
Mr. Stanton to resign, and that gentleman refused. In March, 
1867, Congress had passed a law to continue in office every 
civil officer appointed with the consent of the Senate until his suc- 
cessor should be duly appointed, and qualified with the like consent ; 
but the Act made an exception as to Cabinet officers, who were to 
hold office during the term of the President by whom they had been 
appointed and for one month thereafter. hat law was passed 
despite the veto of Mr, Johnson, who informed Congress at the time 
that, notwithstanding their legislation, he should feel himself com- 
pelled to exercise the powers vested in him by the Constitution, in- 
cluding the power of removal; because the Constitution was para- 
mount to any statute, and because he could not avoid executing the 
paramount law in preference to that of inferior authority when the 
two came into conflict. Seeking, however, to escape from this 
position, and to gratify the wish of Congress, the President only 
suspended Mr, Stanton, and gave to the Senate his reason for the 
suspension. If he had been permitted to act in accord with the 
Senate, the issue now arising might have been avoided; but that 
assembly refused to concur with him in the suspension, and might 
thus have forced him either to do his duty, as he conceived it, under 
the Constitution, or to obey the invalid law in violation of his oath 
to uphold that Constitution. Since Mr. Stanton had not been ap- 
pointed by him, but by his predecessor, the President did not con- 
ceive that he was infringing the Act of Congress in removing him, 
If, however, it should be considered that Mr, Stanton’s case was 
really embraced in the law, then the President protests, as he has 
asserted and protested from the beginning, that bis sole purpose 
was to obtain a judicial cecision of the Supreme Court for his 
guidance; that he was equally anxious to obey the law and the 
Constitution ; that, when they were in conflict, he could not obey 
both; and that, if he was not allowed to take the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, he was necessarily obliged either to rely on his own 
jndgment or to abandon all defence of his constitutional duty, and 
allow Congress to mould the Executive Department of the Govern- 
ment at its pleasure. He maintains that an honest attempt to do 
his duty can be no high crime or misdemeanour, and he denies the 
existence of any motive save a conscientious desire to fulfil the 
obligations of his oath of office, With respect to the charge of 
denouncing Congress, the President says that the reports 0 the 
speeches imputed to him are inaccurate. With especial empbasis, 
he aseerts that he never questioned the legality of Congress, While 
entering into many particulars to show the circumstances 
and occasions of such expressions § he really used, he 
boldly and unequivocally maintains that he has a right to freedom 
of 8 


criticising the manner in which they have discharged their 
There are some indications that 
the vote of the senators will not be guided by party considerations 
alone. On the motion to grant thirty days to prepare for the trial, 
Mr. Sumner had the indecency to propose that no time whatever 
should be given; but he was fat once voted down, On another 
motion to grant ten days, a dozen Republican sena‘ors, including 
such men as Mr, Fessenden, Mr. Sherman, and Mr. Trambull, 
> fused to join the Radical members, and a further reduction to five 


freely 


abandoned, A corps of 11,000 men was about to march thither, A days was carried by a majority of four only. 


The answer of the President | 


All the apparently formidab'e list of charges | 


h as ample as that possessed by any private citizen, Finally, | 
he challenges the authority of the House to adjudge him guilty for | 
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SAFETY OF DR. LIVINGSTONE. 

We are informed that letters received by Sir Roderick Murchison 
from Dr. Kirk, at Zanzibar, remove the last doubt as to the safety 
of Dr. Livingstone, The distinguished explorer is alive and well, 
and letters from him have already arrived at their destination which 
announce his intention to return immediately to England. The 
news came to Dr, Kirk from the sources of the Nile, 800 miles 
beyond the spot where Livingstone was supposed to have been 
murdered, 


SKETCHES IN ABYSSINIA. 

Tr is possible that Theodore will yet defer his plan of defence, 
and endeavour to delay our troops by forced marching, guerrilla 
warfare, and all the shifts and movements of savage cunning, in the 
endeavour to secure the aid of the winter rains to baflle us in our 
efforts to bring him to action. In such a case we shall have to 
force rapidly on; for, inhospitable as the open country of Abyssinia 
may seem in some places, the towns are worse, and would afford no 
shelter, Gondar, once a powerful city, has been half burnt down ; 
Adonah, in the Tigré, hardly counts 10,000 people; Debra Tabor 
and Magdala are no more than fortresses; while even Ankobar, the 
capital of the Negus of Shoa, is comparatively insignificant. 
Whether the law is now altered or not we do not know, but until 
lately no stranger was allowed either to enter or quit Shoa except 
by permission of the King; and, curiously enough, all Europeans 
were called Gypzis, At Dinomali, where travellers arrive after 
crossing the Hawash river, visitors have to wait while their luggage 


| is inspected by native officers, and do not venture to ascend the 


lofty mountain on which Ankobar is situated till they hear from the 
King that they are welcome, This is, perhaps, altered by this time, 
for even the sacred places seem to have been visited by the amateur 
contingent which generally accompanies the British armies, 
Letters from members of the Abyssinian expedition, bearing 
date March 14, state that Theodore, although very near Magdala, 
was not able to place his heavy cannon within that fortress ; and, 
according to report, was intrenching himself close to it, with 
twenty-four guns, It was said at head-quarters that our troops 
would be there by the end of the month; but this was thought too 
good to be true, The difliculty was the road-making ; in every other 
respect the force was ready to proceed as fast as the most impatient 
could desire, A letter had been received from Mr, Munzinger, dated 
Lat, a large village seventy-five miles further on, He describes the 
line of advance before our men as leading over execrable roads, 
through a picturesque country which is well cultivated and affords 
abundant supplies. A string of forty-one elephants arrived at the 
the camp near Antalo on the 12th, eliciting from the Abyssinians the 
| enthusiasm and wonder which a solitary specimen of the race pro- 
| duces among the juveniles of an English town. Twenty of the 

animals are to carry the four Armstrong guns and their carriaves; 
| eight of them, the 28-in. mortars and the equipment of shell; while 
| the other thirteen are devoted to the more ignoble task of bearing 
commissariat stores, 

It appears that there has been some mistake committed in choosing 
| the line of route between Antalo and Lake Ashangi, One corre- 
spondent, writing on the subject, says :— 

“When Colonel Phayre went ahead on the day of our arrival at 
| Antalo, and reported that the road was rather bad, but not im- 
| practicable, everyone looked at the range of peaks ahead of us and 
had serio 8 misgivings. An order was issued for our march upon 
the 7th, and a party of pioneers were sent on to clear away any 
slight obstacles which might occur, The report of their command- 
ing officer as to the state of the road was most unfavourable, and a 
wing of the 33rd was sent out to assist, In consequence of the 
reports which came in, the march was postponed to the 9th, and 
Captain Macgregor, of the (uartermaster'’s department, was sent 
' out to report, On the evening of the 8th, a joint report from 
| this officer and Captain Goodfellow, of the Engineers, was received. 
| It stated ‘that they knew nearly every pass in India, but that in 
| their experience they had met nothing whatever to compare to this 
defile, and that the Sooroo Pass was child’s play in comparison. 
With the 800 men at work it would, they calculated, take another 
ten days’ labour to make it practicable for mules,’ All this time 
| Colonel Phayre was still in front, but his reports gave us no idea 
| of the true state of things. In the mean time we were receiving 
reports from Mr. Munzinger, who, as I stated in my last, had gone 
ahead to see Gobaze, and he said that the road, although difticult 
in places, was by no means bad, Of course, on the receipt of the 


| reports of Captains Macgregor and Goodfellow, the march was 
| again postponed, 


Everyone was indignant, Sir Robert Napier, I 
have reason to know, was more indignant than anyone, for his heart 
is eet upon getting onward as fast as possible, On the 9th arrived 
an Oflicer from the front, with the astounding intelligence that he 
had just ridden down the other road, which was known to exist, that 
it was six miles shorter, it passed over the mountain range at a 
point 1500 ft. lower than the other, and presented throughout its 
whole distance no serious difficulties whatever, This, it appeared, 
was the very route that Munzinger had travelled, and the dis- 
crepancies between his accounts and the real state of things were 
at once explained, At first the news was received with absolute 
incredulity, No one could believe that Colonel Phayre knew ic | 
of this road, The road which Colonel Phayre had not explo 

is called the Royal road, which in itself was sufficient to show 
that it was the best and most frequented of the two, But 
the fact was that Colonel Phayre had heard that a rebel chief 
had a fortress upon this road, the same chief whom I mentioned in 
my last as having been reported by Colonel Phayre as opposing 
our way. The man really is perfectly friendly, and was at first 
rather more afraid of us than our Quartermaster-General was of him. 
However, he was there, and that was assumed to be an abundant 
reason why we skould not take the road. And s0 a week has 
been wasted. The road is, of course, not yet passable for the 
elephants with the heavy guns; but Sir Robert will push on with 
the 4th Regiment and the steel guns, and the 33rd and the pioneer 
force will set to work and get the road in order for the rest of 
the force as soon as possible. It is not often that we find a pioneer 
force engaged in making a road after the head-quarters and part of 
the army have gone by, Our first march is only eight miles, The 
distance thence up the pass is nineteen, I believe that the troops 
will do it in two days: but that Sir Robert Napier, with an escort, 
will go straight through to Atzala, in order to judge for himself 
of the real state of things,” 


THE NEW SQUARE DELABORDE, PARIS. 

AMONG the numerous improvements which have been lately 
completed with such rapidity in the French capital, the new Square 
Delaborde is perhaps the most attractive, since it displays to the 
full those attempts which are now made to render all the public 
inclosures as much like gardens as possible, by the introduction of 
raised flower-beds and graceful shrubs, as well as trees and foun- 
tains, This square occupies a space in the Quartier Rocher, once 


| known as “ Little Poland,” an irregular part of the capital, remark- 


able chiefly as a kind of colony of the destitute, the resort of men- 
dicanta, itinerant musicians, and “ masterless men” of all sorts, 
The spirit of change and M, Hausmann have altered all that, 
however; and it is now one of the most formal, pretentious, and 
regular portions of the French metropolis. The crooked streets and 
faded houses have given place to splendid mansions and great hotels, 
occupying one of the broadest and finest streets in Paris, Our En- 
graving will convey to our readers some idea of the present aspect 
of this transformed district. The Avenue Portalis and the Rue 
Portalis, neither of which are quite completed, will form a kind of 
accessory to the Boulevard Malasherbes on the side of the Church of 
St, Augustin, Along the Avenue Portalis, in the space between the 
Pépinicre Barracks and the Rue Delaborde, will be found the new 
square shown in our Jilustration, 
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IMPROVEMENTS OF PARIS: THE NEW SQUARE DELABORDE, NEAR THE P&PINIRRE BARRACKS. 


which lay in the harbour, fortunately at some distance from the other | but when the ropes that held the vessel were at last consumed, the 
BURNING OF A VESSEL AT HAVRE. vessels, which, however, were in poe | danger that they were, many | Fanchette, which had been moored to the Quai Lamande, floated 

Ovn Illustration represents a catastrophe which recently took | of them, at once cut adrift from their moorings, Fortunately, no | away, and at one time threatened to cend a tide of fire to the floating 
place in the harbour at Havre, in consequence of the sudden ignition | one was on board at the time, except one seaman, to whose care the | dock and the vessels in the basin. The spectacle was a strange one, 
of a vessel laden with petroleum, Early in the morning a fearful | vessel had been intrusted ; but he was blown up with the awful force | for, as the burning petroleum ran out and epread upon the surface 
explosion was heard in the town, and it was afterwards discovered | of the concussion. The fire was, of course, inextinguishable; for | of the water, | a heavy pall of smoke roze into the air, 
tu have taken place on board the sloop Fanchette (Captain Coqnin), | water thrown upon blazing petroleum only carries it away in sheets; | the sea appeared suddenly to have beer converted into a 


ANKOLAR, TH CAllLAL OF SHUA, ABYSSINIA, 
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NATIVE MULE-DRIVERS IN THB SERVICE OF THE BRITISH EXPEDITION IN ABYSSINIA, 


volcano, and the lurid glare was reflected far away. All the vessels | All the efforts of the pumps were directed to this spot, but would | moved to the middle of the basin, where she was surrounded by chains 
that could be moved were immediately warped or towed out of the | have been useless but for the efforts of two citizens of Havre, one of | held up by thick planks, and allowed to consume, a process which 
Augouléme and Vanban bridges into the various basins, thousands | whom in a small boat succeeded, in spite of the tremendous heat, in | furnished a magnificent spectacle to a vast crowd of people, who 
of workmen assisting to drag the ships to a place of safety. Mean- | throwingon board an iron grapnel attached toachain ; almost at the | remained for hours watching it slowly burn itself out, the dead fish 
while the Fanchette drifted towards the floating dock, and almost | some mcment his companion succeeded in doing the same at the | remaining afterwards floating on the surface of the water, where 
immediately seemed to envelop it in a tempest of smoke and flame, | other end of the vessel, and by these means tie Fanchette was | they had been cooked by the intense heat. 
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BURNING OF A PETROLEUM-LADEN SHIP IN THE BASIN AT HAVRE, 
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INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 327. 


THE IRISH DEBATE, 


On the first two nights of the Irish debate the speakers, with but 
few exceptions, seemed to be breathing an oppressive and depressing 
atmosphere—an atmosphere which had been partially exhausted of 
its oxygen; that sort of atmosphere which dulls the spirit and 
Gladstone, though 
eloquent—he cannot be other than that—was not brilliant, as he 
usually is; Lord Stanley was perplexed, hesitating, and duli; and 
even Mr, Bright did not rise to the lofty height of many of 
his former speeches—that, for example, which he delivered on 
Maguire's motion, which was one of the grandest orations ever 
made by any orator of modern or even ancient times. We must 
not expect, though, to have two such speeches in one Session froma 


prevents the lights from burning clearly. 


the same man. Mr, Leatham walks normally on a much 
lower level than his illustrious brother-in-law; but on this 
occasion he spoke with life and energy, ‘She return ot 


Mr. Leatham to the House is another adaition to the speaking 
power of the Radicals below the gangway, Neither could anyone 
say that Lord Cranborne wanted vigour. Certainly her Majesty's 
Ministers will not say that, for they will long feel the effects of the 
vigorous flagellation which they received from his Lordship, 
Birmingham Muntz, when the House was debating a bill to 
enable justices of the peace to punish with flogging men who beat 
their wives, was asked, as he stood in the lobby, “ What was going 
on inside?” ‘ The wiseacres there,” said he, “ are endeavouring to 
promote matrimonial harmony. 
woman has got her husband's back whealed, there will never be har- 
mony between them again,” 


friends, He scored them too deeply for that. 
v lubly, and with such fervour and loudness of voice, that often, as 
the 7imes said, we were under the illusion that we were listening to 
oratory ; but Mr. Hardy is not an orator. He is too wordy, he lacks 
precision. Some of our great speakers will convey more in a word 
than the Home Secretary can inalong sentence, His sentiments are 
commonplace, bis reasoning is loose: he has no imagination, and, 
therefore, cannot stir the imaginations of his hearers; and, wanting 
imagination, his speeches are devoid of colour, They are like a 
rising stresm; but, unlike most rushing streams, they do not flash 
and sparkle with prismatic hues, Mr, Goschen was Mr, Goschen, 
and nothing more. The right hon, gentleman once made a good 
speech. It was upon the subject of opening of the Universities to 
all comers, He has not made another, 


AN ORANGEMAN ON HIS LEGS, 


The Honourable Colonel Stuart Kuox,.member for Dungannon, is 
the second son of the Earl of Ranfurly, by the youngest daughter of 
Archbishop Stuart, of Armagh, Through his mother, therefore, he 
has a tinge of Stuart blood in his veins, Hence, perhaps, his 
narrow-minded bigotry. ‘The gallant Colonel does not often address 
tie House; and so far he is wice, for his talk is but poor, skimble- 
skamble stuff, albeit it is as fierce and fiery as Orange bigotry and 
intolerance can make it, He believes in Protestant ascendancy, 
the inviolability of coronation oaths, the irrevocability of articles of 
unioa, and Acts of Parliament, to all eternity, In short, he thinks 
that a thing ecclesiastical once done can never be undone. 
In fixity of tenure of land he does not believe, but for fixity 
of tenure of all that sovereigns, and prelates, and parsons 
possess, he would fight to the death, We are told, in 
Dod, that “he is firmly attached to the Established Church, 
but ready to show toleration and consideration for the opinions of 
others,” And possibly this may be so; but the opinions must not 
be uttered, much less would he allow them to be translated into acts, 
Colonel Stuart Knox is reputed to be a sincere, pious man; and 
more—he is a zealot ; but, alas! his zeal is without knowledge. He 
is one of those pious men to whom, as history tells us in almost every 
page, it is exceedingly dangerous to intrust power, Itis both curious 
and amusing to hear speeches like those of Colonel Knox in the 
British House of Commons of this day, His ideas and sentiments 
are so utterly antiquated and even obsolete, and as much out of har- 
mony with the place as an Archbishop Laud would be in an Inde- 
pendent chapel fulminating anathemas against schismatics, 


A NEW MEMBER, 


In this debate Mr, Samuel Carter made his maiden speech. Mr, 
Carter had not been a member more than a month, He was elected 
for Coventry in place of Mr, Jackson, who was unseated by a Com- 
mittee. But Mr. Carter has been well known about the House, 
especially in the Committees up stairs, for he is, or was till lately, 
the solicitor for the Midland Railway, and as such had much busi- 
ness todo here, He was born at Coventry, and his father and grand- 
father were freemen of that city. Six months ago he had no 
thought of becomipg a member, But, in her exigency, his native 
city called for him, and he promptly obeyed the call. He is getting 
old, but he is still vigorous, Here is an anecdote which illustrates this, 
On the hustings Mr. Staveley Hill, a young Queen’s Counsel, who 
was Mr, Carter's opponent, ailuded to Mr. Carter's age. Whereupon 
Mr. Carter put his hand to his mouth and called out at the top of 
his voice, ‘‘i’ll ride across the country with you for £5;” and this 
was no vain boast, for he would have done it, and beaten the 
learned Q.C. “into fits.” You may imagine what a roar 
of applause greeted this challenge, Mr, Carter's speech was 
short, to the point, and exceedingly well-timed. He had been 
elected since Gladstone's policy had been revealed. This [rish Church 
question was one of the points on which his election turned, and 
he had to tell the House that he had been sent to support the motion 
for disestablishing the Irish Church; and he did his work simply 
and well, with self-possession and in good perspicuous language, 


ROEBUCK, 


We have said that on the first two nights there seemed to be an 
exhausted atmosphere in the House, and this was so; but on the 
Friday this had all cleared off, and the atmosphere was fresh and in- 
vigorating—a mountain air, This was proved by the opening speech 
made by John Arthur Roebuck. Clearly, he was not depressed nor 
languid, His opening was in his very best style, Bold sentiments, 
couched in language clear as crystal, straight to the mark as an arrow 
from a Tartar’s bow, delivered in tones which, though not highly 
pitched nor too loud, penetrated to every corner of the House, and 
emphasized by action which it is enough to say is all the speaker's 
own. Here is his exordium, which it is well to reprint :— 

As I hold very definite opinions upon this subject—opinions which, in 
the cant phrase of the day, may be called “ advanced ’—I shall be very plain 
and explicit in my expression of them, From the time when I entered on 
political life 1 have held steadfastly to one opinion about established 
Churches. I have through the whole of my political life believed that they 
are mischievous ; and therefore, Sir, impelled by no personal object either 
of power or profit—impelied neither by party considerations nor purposes 
of ambition—I shall voce jor the resolutions of the right hon. gentieman 
(Mr. Gladstone). I believe that a Church establishment is a bad instrument 
for the teaching of religion. A Government, when it undertakes to teach 
religion, must of necessity undertake to teach some particular religion ; and 
by so doing it must give offence to a great number of its subjects, on matters 
which they believe to be of the greatest possible importance. And more- 
over, Sir, I believe that Churehmen, and especially Church dignitaries, are 
very unfit tobe jegislators. Therefore, Sir, 1 should be very much pleased to 
ree the departure from the House of Lords of any of its Church members, 
Right or wrong, here we had the old Radical ring, which 
reminded us of John Arthur Roebuck in his young days, before dis- 
appointment and mortified vanity, and perhaps the influence 
ot age, bad warped his judgment, soured his temper, and made him 
tue bitter cynic that he now is, But he did not continue long in 
this strain, We thought that he had struck the keynote of a 
speech in which he would, with close reasoning, lighied up with 
characteristic sarcasm, defend his position and justify his vote for 
the abolition of the Irish Church ; but he soon feil away, and began 
to maunder about the Whigs of former days—what they did and 
what they left undone—spitting venom upon their successors, 
Gladstone especially, who, for some unknown reason, he evidently 
bitterly hates, and really impugning the policy that he intended to 


Depend upon it that whenever a 


And whilst we listened to Lord 
Cranborne’s speech and saw, as it were, the blood spurt and the wheals 
rise, it seemed to us, as it seems now, that those wounds must for 
ever prevent a reunion between Lord Cranborne and his former 
Mr. Hardy spoke so 


support, Occasionally, too, he talked fustian. In short, he made 
an exhibition of himself sad enough to make angels weep; and 
now, more in sorrow than in anger, we leave John Arthur Roebuck. 
Surely, when he got home he must have reflected sadly upon this 
speech, and, remembering the rapturous Tory cheers which he 
evoked, must have asked himself, ‘* What foolish thing did I say 
that these people applauded ?” 


TWO OLD MEN, 


When Roebuck sat down, Mr, Henley and General Peel rose 
together, Lhere were Joud cries for General Peel. “ Peel!” “ Peel!” 
rang through the House, Why the members should call for Peel in 
preference to Henley we know not. We thought for a time that 

enley would have to give way, but the old man stoutly confronted 
the storm, because, as he told us afterwards, “he had distinctly 
heard the Speaker call his name,’’ and he was right, The Speaker 
has the call, The House, it is true, can dispute that call; but only 
in regular way of motion, duly made, and not by clamour, Mr, 
Henley was as racy as ever, His tigures were very apposite, but coarse, 
This is strange in a country gentleman, and, though sprung from the 
middle ranks, he is a gentleman; but Mr. Henley belongs to a 
former age, and lacks the “ French polish” of modern society. 
After him, of course, rose General Peel, and gave us a 
thorough Tory, out-and-out Church-and-Queen speech, such a one 
as only he could or would make; for genuine Tories of the old 
school are rare in the House now—almost extinct; and the few that 
exist keep their Toryism well corked down, and when they deal it 
out dilate it to suit the modern popular taste, But the honest and 
frank and incorruptible old Generai neither disguises, conceals, nor 
dilutes his Toryism, He gives it out neat, rough, strong, and 
racy. He voted against Catholic emancipation, which, remember, 
his own brother proposed, He has never regretted that vote. He 
would vote so again now. Very few men in the House would, or, 
having the fear of constituents before their eyes, dare say that, 
But General Peel fears no constituents, Were expulsion imminent, 
he would speak his mind; and long may he be here to do so ; for, 
as a curiosity, we could ill spare the last of the Tories, Moreover, 
he is one of the noblest works of God—an honest man, which some 
cynical people say is getting to be as rare a political article as a 
Tory. 

: LOWE HIMSELF AGAIN, 


Then came, amidst loud cheers, the Right Honourable Robert 
Lowe, “emerging,” as Disraeli wittily said afterwards, amidst 
loud laughter, “from his cave or some more cynical habitation,” 
meaning Diogenes’s tub, Yes, Lowe is cynical, no doubt, Take all 
the jeers and sneers from some of his speeches, the residuum wonld 
be very flat and insipid, Sometimes his sneers are arguments, as 
sneers often are, or rather the arguments are made more penetrating, 
more pungent by the sneer, and, when so used, sneering is justifiable, 
But nobody is justified in sneering, not to refute but merely to wound 
an opponent. Mr. Lowe is sometimes thus acrimonious. There 
was little of this, however, in his speech on Thursday night week ; 
there was cynicism in his speech, but it was not spiteful. Generally, 
the speech was continuously argumentative, and the argumentation 
was as incisive asasword. Take this passage as an example :— 
“Gentlemen talk of a compact made at the time of the Union; but 
how many Catholics were in the Irish Parliament when the compact 
was made?’ We had seen this compact bubble blown up to large 
dimensions ; but see how, by a touch of Lowe's ethereal sword, it is 
made to collapse and vanish, The peroration of this remarkable 
speech was finely conceived and effectively delivered, We repro- 
duce it, and then pass on :— 

The Irish Church is founded on injustice—on the dominant rights of the 
few over the many. It shall not stand. You call it a missionary 
Church! Its mission is unfulfilled. It is like some exotic brought from a 
far country with great pains and useless trouble, and kept alive with the 
greatest difficulty and expense in an uncongenial soil. The curse of barren- 
ness is upon it ; it stands in weeds; it bears no blossom ; it yields no fruit. 
“Cut it down ; why cumbereth it the ground ? 


THE SPEECH OF THE DEBATE, 


And now, begging Mr, Osborne’s pardon for passing him by, we 
must say something—as much as time and space will allow—about 
the last night, The debate on Friday week was begun by Mr, John 
Duke Coleridge, Q.C. This gentleman's maiden speech was one of the 
most polished, and at the same time effective, orations that the 
House of Commons ever heard, Since then Mr. Coleridge has spoken 
several times ; but never, till Friday week, did he come near his maiden 
speech, and his laurels began to look rather faded ; but now they are 
greener and more flourishing than ever, for that speech far exceeded 
in power the one that gained him so much honour two years ago. 
Indeed, if we were called upon to give a prize for the best speech 
in the debate, we should, we think, award it to Mr. Coleridge. This 
speech places Mr, Coleridge at once in that galaxy of orators which 
have made the English House of Commons so famous in the eyes 
of the world, 

Disraeli spoke in his own midnight manner. We characterise 
it thus because his midnight manner is very different to the 
more sober style in which he speaks early in the evening, Generally 
paradoxical, he is wildly so after eleven, He can always, when he 
chcoses, be witty ; but at midnight his speeches crackle with wit- 
ticisms. He can be severe at six, but at twelve he often becomes 
insulting; and, curiously enough, he is sometimes dull in the early 
evening, but late at night when he is dull he becomes positively 
wearisome, 

ROYALTY AND DEMOCRACY, 


Gladstone replied ; then Newdegate, as his manner is, interposed 
a few words, which no one listened to; and then rose Mr, Speaker ; 
and by that sign we knew that the end had come, He put the 
question, and decided provisionally “the Ayes had it,” This de- 
cision being challenged, “Strangers must withdraw!” said the 
Speaker; ‘ Division!” shouted the doorkeeper outside; and, 
touching a spring, set all his bells merrily ringing. Meanwhile, 
the policemen were shouldering the people out of the lobby, and 
“the strangers” were pouring out of the House, and members were 
—— in, the two opposing streams getting, apparently, so bope- 
essly intermingled that, to the inexperienced, it seemed impossible 
to separate them within the two minutes allowed. There was quite 
a galaxy of rank in that crowd. The Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Cambridge, Prince Leopold, Prince Teck, Prince Christian, and 
lords and bishops, all for the time on a democratic level, having to 
work their way through that mass, nobody helping, nobody 
regarding them. The sturasy House of mmons takes no 
note of sovereigns or princes; Royalty, as Royalty, has no 
special provision made for it. The only person the House pays 
special respect to is its own Speaker, When he enters every man 
uncovers, rises, and bows, But Royal personages, however august, 
it does not recognise. The Prince of Wales is simply a stranger 
here. Members may sit with their hats on in the House; but his 
Royal Highness must before the majesty of the people be uncovered, 
like any other stranger. Neither is there any Royal box here, 
‘There is a place sei apart for peers, and there the Prince sits. He 
enters and departs without ceremony; and if when he departs 
there is a crowd of members coming in he must work his way 
throught it as he can, like any other stranger. As soon as his Royal 
Highness got out, he and the Duke of Cambridge went into Captain 
Gossett's room ; but when the second division was called he came 
back, and went into the Speaker's galiery, where strangers are 
allowed during a division, And there he stood, he and the Duke, 
gazing upon the animated scene below with evident interest, 


NEW PICTURES FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—Four new pictures have 
been added to the National Gallery :—1l. By Morando, Venetian School, 
“The Madonna, Infant Jesus, and St. John” (No, 777), The last named 
presents a lemon to the Saviour, who, while looking at the spectator, holds 
out his hand to take the fruit, 2 and 3 are family portraits, by A. 
Borgognone, 2 (779) contains portraits, capitally painted in profile, of 
old and middle-aged men; portraits, capitally painted in profile, of young 
and middle-aged woman, 4. ‘ Tubias and the Angel,” by Pollajuolo (778). 
As is characteristic of the painter, Tobias is led by the angel in an affected 
manner, They go, as it were, arm in arm; the latter holds the pot of 
ointment ; the former bears his fish. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The House had a morning sitting, at which the Mutiny Bill ana 
Marine Mutiny Bill were read the third time and passed. ~ i 

In the evening, Lord STRATHEDEN having called attention to the foy: 
correspondence relating to the disturbances in Crete, F 

The Earl of MALMESBURY observed that the policy of her Mai 
Government had been unchanged throughout. They desired wit} 
sincerity to put an end to the state of things in that island consj-tey+) 
with the just rights of the Porte. The reports of atrocities were, he believed 
great exaggerations, and, according to the communications of the Kugl|ini, 
agents, the insurrection was now upon a very limited scale, ; 


t 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE EASTER RECESS, 
On the motion of Mr. DISRAELI, it was ¢ “that the Io! 
should adjoura till Monday, the 20th inst, ie right hon. gentleman i) 


e,atit 


Ti 


mated that, in the event of the mo:ion that the Speaker should leay: 
chair being agreed to, he should not object to report progress; anu (1; 
after the holidays, give Mr. Gladstone every facility for disc )ssing }\j- 


lutions in Committee on the Irish Church, As the Budget was fixed jor ¢ 
first Thursday after the re-asscmbling of the House, he thoughe thx ; 
Monday jollowing that—namely, the 27th jnst.—might be devoted to (i, 
consideration of the resolutious. In this arrangement Mr. Giads > 
concurred. 

THE IRISH CHURCH, 

Mr. COLERIDGE thought that, if the case of the Church of England 
before the House, it would be irresistibly defended; but there was a , 
difference between the two Establishments. He could not understay: 
term of the principle of religious endowment as applied to Lreland when 
conditions were so different. It had been said that it was unfair or uj 
to desert a weak ally ; but he thought this was not a question of gencros)cy 
but he contended that generosity ought not to be weighed down by inju-ti 
He said no one had put forward a detence for the conunuance of tre ends 
ment and establishment of the Irish Church, He wished the resolution. (yo 
be carried because it would show the Irish people we were about to gover) 
Ireland from an Irish point of view and to recall that garrison whic: 
the sign of English domination. He counselled the House to gover 
cause of truth, justice, and true Christianity, leaving to Providenc. 
season for ripening the grain and the time for putting it into the bari. 

Mr. B. Hope and Mr, Stansfeld were the next speakers, 

The Earl of Mayo defended the conduct of the Government, and said 
they had never swerved from the conviction that it was their duty to inain- 
tain the Protestant Irish Church. He defended the composition « 
Commission on the Irish Church, said that the report it would make woul 
contain new facts, which the House ought to be in possession of be ore it 
dealt with that question. He admitted it was perfectly competent tor i!) 
Parliament to deal with it, but contended that it was of such importance t} at 
the opinion of the country ought to be taken upon it before legislation, No 
property was so strongly guaranteed as that of the Irish Chureh, anid it 
ought not to be interfered with; but if Parliament were determinca 5 
destroy it they had better do it at once, What the country wanted wa 
peace; but the resolutions would bring no peace to the country, und for 
that reason he would oppose them. 

Colonel GREVILLE said the Established Curch in Ireland could in no way 
be compared to that of England or Scotland, and since Mr. Gladstone bad 
said that that Church should cease to exist as a State Church its da 
numbered. 
tad C. Lanyon, Sir T. Lloyd, and Viscount Hamilton having addres:id (he 

ouse, 

Mr. CARDWELL appealed to Mr, Disraeli to state whether the issuc t 
laid before the country was to be found in the speeches of Loid S ey, 
Mr. Hardy, or of Lord Mayo, and to explain distinculy whether he adscred 
to his speech of 1844 or to his recent letter. : 

Mr. DisRAELI began by stating his views of Mr. Gladstone’s meaning— 
that he proposed to terminate the connection between Chure) and Sta 3 
far as the Irisa Church is concerned; that he intended a disestablistimcut, 
which must lead to adisendowment. This question having suddeniy been 
brought before Parliament, the Government had to consider how they would 
meet it. Considering that it was brought forward by the leader of the 
Opposition, and the other circumstances attending it, the * previor 
question” was impossible; while a direc: negative would have led to an 
inference that the Government did not adm t any modification Lo be nec 
sary, which was not their opinion, The third course open Lo them was an 
amendment ; and, in defending Lord Stanley's amendment, Mr. Disraci: 
quoted a dictum of Sir R. Peel—** Never attemptin your amendinent to express 
your policy.” In that amendment there were two points taken on which 
the Government were prepared to stand; and, commenting on the second 
of them, Mr. Disraeli declared that by his purase “denying the moral coin 
petence of Parliament’ he had meant that when a fundamental law of 
the country was in question, a House of Commons elected by a 
constituency which had never had an intimation that such 
attack was contemplated could not decide upon it. After replying, in 
his happiest and most effective vein of repartee, to the attacks ol Lord 
Cranborne and Mr, Lowe, he went on to examine the circumstanc 
which Mr. Gladstone had proposed what he described as a 
violent” change, Admitting that Ireland was not in a satis! 
dition, though the people were better off socially and politically than jt any 
other time, he ridiculed Mr, Gladstone's picture of a “ crisis’? wathercd 
from the dark reminiscences of seven centuries, and refused to argue the 
Trish question on this fallacious assumption. Vindicating the Irish: policy 
of the Government, he claimed for himself and his party, in or out of of! 
always to have acted on the principle of reconciling races in Irelaud 
strengthening Protestant interests by doing justice to the Roman Cat! 
and of putting both creeds on a footing of perfect equality. Buc the ) 
now recommended by Mr. Gladstone was in complete antagonism to 2 }) 
of conciliation ; it would foster anomalies and indefinitely defer the r« 
ration of political tranquillity, His attack on the Irish Church invols 
violation of the rights of property never suggested before in Parl 
by any statesman in a position of responsibility ; and though rec 
a difference between public and private property as far as th 
is concerned, he pressed upon the House to weigh well what « 
upon private rights this attack upon Church property might havc. 
deprive the Church of her property and to indicate no mode of disposing of 
it was sheer confiscation ; but, above all, he protested strongly agai tl 
application of it to secular purposes, In the latter part of his speccli Mr. 
Disraeli, responding to Mr. Cardwell’s request to have a clear aud ceiinice 
issue submitced to the House, dilated on the importance, not so much w t 
Church as the State, of maintaining the connection between poiitical 
authority and the religious principle; and the only mode of securing that 
connection was by an Establishment, If that connection were terminated 
in Ireland where would you stop? Why should it not be terminated in 


Scotland and Wales, and evenin England? It was the ulterior consequences 
of this attack on the Irish Church which he wished to impress on the public 
mind, Mr, Gladstone appeared here as the representative of a com vinution 


of the high Ritualistic party and the supporters of the Pope in Ireland ; and 
under the guise of legislating in * the spirit of the age,” an attack was inade 
on some of the most precious privileges of the subject, which he (Mr. 
Disraeli) pledged himself as long us he remained First Minister he would 
resist to the utmost of his ability, 

Mr. GLADSTONE rose to reply just about one o'clock, and, dismissing Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech with the remark that most of it was irrelevant, and wuch 
of it due to a heated imagination, he explained the figures by which he 
made out that his scheme would leave the Protestants in possession of three 
fifths of the present value of the Church property. Answering the various 
argumen's urged in the couree of the debate, and acknowledging its gencral 
fairness towards himself, he ridiculed the fears expressed ot the irrivacing 
effects of this change on the minds of the Protestants, and pointed to the 
numerous successful instances of disestablishment. Mr. Disraeli’s argument 
that a fundamental law of the country could not be dealt with by Parlia- 
ment without reference to the constituencies he described as ulira-demo- 
cratic, it not anarchical. He did not conceal his invention to separate ( 
from State in Ireland, and that, he argued, was the most etfectual mcde of 
preserving what Mr. Disraeli called the connection between Government and 
the religious principle, And to the objection that this would lead to the 
destruction of the English Charch, Mr. Gladstone replied that each HK tab- 
lishment must stand on its own merits, and the Irish Establishment could 
not be maintained by its applicability to England, Examining the varying 
declarations of the Premier, the Ime Secretary, and uhe Lrish Secretary, 
and extracting from them the conclusion that their plan was to endow th 
Uatholic Church, he emphatically condemned it as too late, and contrary to 
the sense of England and Scotiand, and repudiated by the Irish Catiolic 
themselves. Replying to Mr. Roebuck’s inquiry whether he was prepared 
with a bill, he disclaimed heartily the idea of “ huddiling the question up in 
an abstract resolution,” and he pointed to the second and third re-ol iti ons 
as a proof that it was not intended once again to mock the people of Ireland 
with idle words. But, while no unreasonable demand was male on tie 
time of an expiring Parliament, he asked it to pronounce an opinion whic h 
would clear the way for its successors, 

The division was called at twenty minutes past two, and the numbers were— 

For Lord Stanley's amendment .. 2 270 
Against it oe ee oe o ee 330 
Majority against the Government .. - — 60 
The result was received with loud cheering from the Opposition benches. 

There was a second division on the question that the House go into 

hn the nuabers on this were— 


urch 


‘or the motion oo oe . o «» 828 
Against it oe oe ee oe oe ee 272 
Majority for the motion oe eo - — 56 


The House then went into Committee, and, after the first resolution had 
been formally put, the Chairman was ordered to report progress. 
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THE COST OF “LEVELLING UP.” 


iy, DISRAELI, in the debate on the Irish Church, was very 
ona to place before the House what he called an “intel. 
j. jane.” We like intelligible issues, too; and, more- 

we like practical issues, 80 we will endeavour to 
- really practical issue before the public on this sub- 

» thing which the Premier did not succeed in doing. 

and to Mr, Disraeli, religious equality ought to be 
red in Ireland by “levelling up,” and not by “levelling 

oy” by “creating, and not by destroying.” Now these 
nabs: if they mean anything, mean that the Roman Catholics 
yer gseets shall be endowed on an equally munificent 
as the Episcopalians, and that the latter shall be 
od to retain all their present Church property, subject, 
aps, to some “ modifications” and rearrangements in the 
‘bution, Nothing less than this will fulfil the conditions 
ied in the Premier’s dicta, If anything whatever is taken 
son the revenues of the Episcopal Church, she will to that 
ont be “levelled down.” If the Catholics and other sects 
are not provided for on an equally liberal scale, the 
“Jeyelling up” process will be so far incomplete, 
and consequently unsatisfactory. All parties must be placed 
n a perfectly co-ordinate footing, or real religious equality 
not be secured, The mere grant of a charter, or 
on of an endowment, to the Catholic University, will 
not serve the purpose. Something further and more sub- 
antial must be done than that, The endowments to 
»] denominations must be co-extensive and the social 
| political status accorded to their members and 
rey must be co-equal, or a true level will not be attained, 
, other words, the Roman Catholic priests and Presbyterian 
vinisters must be as highly paid and must receive the same 
vileges as the Episcopal clergy—thbat is, their position 
inst be recognised by law and they must have their repre- 
ntative Bishops in the House of Lords, We do not know, 
,-d do not care to inquire, what Mr, Disraeli’s clerical 
sdherents would say to that last item of the “levelling up” 
<cheme, All we say is that, if it is to be perfect, it must 
include that feature as well as State payment, 

But we wonder whether Mr, Disraeli and his supporters 
have ever given consideration to that question of payment, 
nd what it involves. We believe not, or the notion would 
sever have been broached, According to Mr, Gladstone's 
statisries—and it matters little whether they are perfectly 

coyate or not, for on so large an account a million or two 

- way or the other does not signify—the property, of one 

: or another, of which the Irish Establishment enjoys the 
sufrnet amounts to sixteen million pounds sterling; and as 

piscopalians, according to the Census of 1861, form only 
it one eighth of the population of Ireland, if the levelling 
process is to be a perfect one, and there is to be no 
ling down—if equality is to be secured by creating, 
| not by destroying—it follows that the Catholics, 
osbyterians, and so on, should have the usufruct of a capital 
actly seven times as great in amount as that now enjoyed 
the Church, That is, one hundred and twelve millions 

‘opital will have to be devoted to the undertaking : rather 

xtensive work of creation that, and one which, we suspect, 

1 Mr, Disraeli would find rather difficult of accomplish- 
eat. We once before, when speaking of this project—if 
vch an absurdity can be so designated—asked where the 
money was to come from, and we repeat the query, Is 
‘Ir, Ward Hunt, the Premier's locum tenens at the 
<chequer, prepared to undertake the job of raising the 

cessary funds, and propose what is equivalent to an addition 
«| £112,000,000 to the National Debt, involving a proportionate 

sual burden, in the face of a falling revenue, an increasing 
expenditure, and a not inconsiderable deficit? And is the 
‘vitish public, already overtaxed, likely to submit to further 
upositions in order to enable Government to buy off the 
opposition of the Catholics of Ireland and secure the Episco- 
|\lians their present possessions? To both questions a de- 
cdedly negative answer may safely be given, And, if 80, 
what is the talk about “levelling up” and “creating and not 
troying” but the wildest product of “an over-heated 
nagination;” or, which is quite as likely, a deliberate 
‘ttempt to mystify? 


OPENING OF THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
' seems that the Metropolitan Board of Works is amenable 
'o the strictures of the press as well as more august bodies, 
‘\ccent animadversions on the delays that have characterised 
progress of the Thames Embankment have produced 
‘ood results, and the public are to be—as soon as possible— 
permitted some enjoyment of that magnificent and costly 
piece of work, It would, according to a late report from Mr, 
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sazaleette, not at present be prudent to form the ¢ 


' carriage 
way along the embankment, 


“because it would have to be 
taken up for the construction of the Metropolitan District 
Railway underneath it.” The footway, however, is to be 
formed forthwith and opened to the public. The Board 
met on Monday, and accepted a tender for paving 
fencing, and finishing the footway between- Westminster 
8o far, things are in a satisfactory 
train, and we congratulate the people of the metropolis on 
the fact, though we think something more might have been 
accomplished by this time had good management been ob- 
served, Still, as half a loaf is better than no bread, a foot- 
way along the embankment is better than no way at all, But 
we should like to know how much longer prudence will require 
the public to be kept out of the full use of the work for which 
they have paid in order to accommodate the railway com- 
pany, The company is now, Mr. Bazalgette tells us, the 
sole impediment to the final completion of the largest 
portion of the embankment, Are we to wait its conve- 
nience an indefinite time longer? or does the Metropo- 
litan Board’s “forthwith” signify any specific and reason- 
able period? As our readgrs know, the officials of the railway 
companysay they must wait, before even beginning their works, 
for the construction of the embankment from the Temple to 
Blackfriars ; while the Board says this portion is to be com- 
menced “ forthwith,” and that their works and those of the rail- 
way can be carried on simultaneously, How long is this see-saw 
to continue? How long is the public to be amused with the 
“Why don’t you proceed?” of the Board, and the “ We wait 
for you” of the Company? We hope the Metropolitan Board, 
whose business it is to see to the public interests, will neither 
dawdle further with the performance of their own work nor 
permit dawdling on the part of the company. If the latter 
will not—or, what is quite as likely, from Jack of funds, 
cannot—proceed with the construction of the line, why should 
not the embankment be completed without further consulting 
the directors, and leave to them the responsibility and cost of 
afterwards disturbing the work ? 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGHS.—Five of the metropolitan boroughs are in 
the Boundary Bill. Finsbury is te have added to it the detached parts of 
the parish of Hornsey in Stoke Newington, and a part of Hornsey in the 
north of the borough—a district in which building is rapidly extending, 
and which already contains 160 houses and a population of about 500, The 
boundary of Finsbury in that part will in future be the new Tottenham and 
Hampstead Railway from Stroud-green to the Great Northern railway 
bridge, and a straight line thence to the north-western angle of Stoke 
Newington. Marylebone is to have added to it three populous districts— 
1, the entire parish of St. John, Hampstead—this contains the town of 
Hampstead, which is connected with the borough by continuous build- 
ings; 2, that larger portion of the town of Highgate which, not being 
in the parish of St. Pancras, is at present beyond the boundary ; 
3, the populous suburbs of Kilburn and Kilburn Park, which 
are within the parish of Willesden, a district united to the borough 
by continuous streets, Greenwich is to inelude that part of the 
parish of Plumstead which is not at present within the borough; the 
town of Woolwich has, in fact, spread over a considerable part of the parish 
of Piumstead and the present boundary of the borough cuts through houses 
and intersects streets, and is not weil defined. The houses to be added are, 
to a great extent, occupied by artisans and others employed in the Govern- 
ment establishments. Lambeth at present excludes portions of the parishes 
of Lambeth, Streatham, and Clapham, which are very thickly populated, 
and contain lines of houses and streets continuous with those within the 
borough. It is proposed to include these. The boundary will then extend 
to the West-end of London and Crystal Palace Railway and to Norwood- 
lane, and will have added to it the whole parish of Clapham except the 
detached portion. The new borough of Chelsea is to include not only St. 
Luke's, Chelsea, with the parishes of Fulham, Hammersmith, and St. Mary 
Abbott's, Kensington, but also Kensal-green south of the London and North- 
Western Railway, and the parish of Chiswick within certain boundaries, 
which are stated in detail in the bill. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION.—The last issue of the proceedings of the 
Social Science Association contains an interesting paper, by the Rev. Henry 
Richard (secretary of the Peace Society), entitled “ Standing Armies and 
their Infinence on the Industrial, Commercial, and Moral Interests of 
Nations.” The reading of this paper (at a meeting of the association) was 
followed by a lively discussion, in which the chairman, Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, C.B.; Messrs. C, Gilpin, M.P.; Frederic Hill, H. N. Moseley, 
William Tallack, J. Noble, ‘and other gentlemen took part. It was the 
general opinion of the meeting that the pacific sentiments of the essayist 
and his recommendations of international arbitration and a high court of 
judicature, composed of representatives from all States, should be urged 
upon the attention of the Government and the press. On the motion of 
Mr. Frederic Hill the standing committee of the Social Science Association 
was requested to give this subject its earnest attention, and to press it upon the 
consideration of influential persons. Amongst the statements of Mr. Richard's 
paper we observe the following striking quotation from the late Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart., M.P.:—* Is not the time come when the powerful countries of 
Europe should reduce those military armaments which they have so 
sedulously raised ? What is the advantage of one Power greatly increasing 
the army and navy? Does it not see that, if it ses such increase for 
self-protection and defence, the other Powers will follow itsexample? The 
consequence of this state must be that no increase of re/ative strength will 
accrue to any one Power ; but there must be a universal consumption of the 
resources of every country in military preparation, Zhe (rue interest of 
Europe is to come to some common accord, 80 a8 to enable every country to 
reduce those military armaments which belong to a state of war rather than 
of peace. I do wish that the councils of every country, or that the public 
voice and mind, if the councils will not, would willingly propagate such a 
doctrine.” These words of the great statesman were spoken in 1841 ; how 
much more applicable are they in 1868! 

THE QUEEN'S PRizE.—The regulations under which the Queen's prize 
will be contested next July by the volunteers have been issued by the 
National Rifle Association, These regulations have several points of 
interest, and one plainly shows that the Enfield rifle in its original condition 
of a muzzle-loader will soon be known no more by the forces of this country. 
The prize is shot for, as most people know, in two stages—the first stage 
with the Government weapon, . two representatives from every company 
of volunteers throughout the gdom ; the second stage by the highest 
sixty in the first, all of which sixty have prizes and the honour of being the 
“Queen’s Sixty” for the year, firing for the great prize of £250 and the 
gold medal of the association. The honour of representing the regiments 
in this contest at Wimbledon is generally keenly sought by the volun- 
teers, who each have to pay an entrance fee of £1, besides paying 
for the ammunition expended in winning the right to go. Formerly a new 
rifle was issued from the War Office to those who went to Wimbledon, and 
this rifie the volunteer, after the competition, kept as his service weapon, 
being auswerable for it only to his regiment; but this year the following 
order has been issued respecting this point :—‘‘ All the long Enfield muzzle- 
loading rifles now in Government stores being required for conversion into 
breech loaders, the new rifles for the use of competitors in the first stage of 
the Queen’s prize will this year be issued on loan. The rifles must be 
returned to the armourer of the National Rifle Association at Wimbledon 
before the conclusion of the prize-meeting.”” The entries for the prize close 
on June 15, and the whole mode of settling how the competitors shall be 
chosen is in the hands of the commanding officers, who generally leave the 
election to be decided by competitive matches. The War Office has issued a 
notice that each competitor who has been chosen to represent his regiment 
at Wimbledon may have 200 rounds of ammunition from the Government 
stores, for ‘* practice,” at the cost price of 4s. 44d. the 100 rounds, and this will 
be issued from the military stations on the payment of the money and the 
production of a signedform. It is notified that no more ammunition will 
be sent Newpert this year ; therefore when the stock is exhausted there 
ammunition will be drawn from other stations. The following isa com- 
plete list of the stations where the ammunition may be obtained. In 
England, at Aldershott, Bristol, Bull Point (near Devonport), Chatham, 
Chester, Dover, Harwich, Hyde Park, Manchester, Marchwood (near 
Southampton), Preston, Priddy’s Hard (near Portsmouth), Sheerness, Tyne- 
mouth, Woolwich, and Weedon, In Wales, at Brecon, Newport, and 
Pembroke; and in Scotland, at Edinburgh, Fort George, and Stirling 
Castle. 


Deene church, Northamptonshire. 


number of the late Karl's tenantry and neighbours were present at the 
mournfal ceremony, 


to which he was consecrated in 1851, 

oe Andrew-by-the Wardrobe, Blackfriars. 
2500 a year, falls to the gift of Sir Stafford Northcote, B M.P 

Secretary of State for India in Council. en eee 


will probably commence by exploring the Assinie river, 
travel under the auspices of the Royal Geographical Society, 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE PRINCE OF WALFs will act as president of the Royal Agricultural 


Society during the ensuing year. 


THE ACCOUCHEMENT OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF 


WALEs is expected to take place in July. 


THE HEALTH OF THE EX-EMPRESS CHARLOTTE hassensibly improved, 


She still lives at the Chiteau de Laeken, and is constantly visited by her 
sister-in-law, the Queen of the Belgians, who accompanies her in her 
promenades, 


THE QUEEN OF SAXONY has expressed displeasure at the untidy, 


dishevelled style of wearing the hair which has lately come into fashion 
among ladies, 
who son 
her Majesty has established a regulation that all persons with such coiffares 
shall not be admitted at Court. 


i Having frequently to receive English and American ladies, 
‘times appear with their hair hanging loosely about their shoulders, 


MpME,. MIRAMON, widow of the Mexican General of that name, who 


was shot, as may be remembered, has arrived at Brussels, accompanied by 
her children, 


SIR JOHN PAKINGTON has been suffering from an attack of chicken-pox, 
SIR SEYMOUR FITZGERALD, it is said, has resigned the post of Governor 


of Bombay, which has been offered to Lord Mayo. 


CouN’ BISMARCK has presented to the Parliament of the North German 


Confederation a bill to introduce the French decimal system. 


Miss FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE has joined the National Society for 


Women’s Suffrage, 


MR. PEABODY, it is said, left the Pope £200,000 before quitting Rome, 


THE FUNERAL OF THE EARL OF CARDIGAN took place on Monday, at 
It was a walking funeral, and a great 


BAL is now in Paris, conducting the rehearsals of “The Bohemian 


Girl,” which is about to be brought out at the Lyrique. This opera was 
given in France some years ago with great success, 


CARDINAL BONAPARTE has just had conferred on him by the Pope the 


title of Altezza Eminentissima, instead of Eminenza Reverendissima, borne 
by his confréres ; the Papal Court has also placed at his disposal, for eccle- 


siastical ceremonies, four state carriages, the servants of which will wear 
the Imperial livery. 


Tuk Richt Rey. Dr. HARDING has resigned the Bishopric of Bombay, 
His Lordship was formerly Rector of 
The Bishopric, which is worth 


THE WAR IN JAPAN is over, Three of the daimios have assumed the 


government under the Mikado, 


Mk. WINWOOD READE will sail in a few weeks for the Gold Coast, and 
Mr, Reade wiil 


THE IRONWORKERs of nearly the whole of the north of England have 


resolved to strike in the event of the employers persisting in an attempt—of 
which they have given notice—to reduce the men’s wages from the date of 
Saturday next. 


PROFESSOR AGASSIZ, Who has recently been lecturing in America on 


artificial fish cniture, declared his conviction that of all animal substances 
fish was the best adapted for food for those engaged in great mental labour, 


rad : was the most nutritious in repairing the wear and tear of the human 
rain. 


EARL GREY has given notice of his intention to move, in Committee on 
the Regulation of Railways Bill, the insertion of clauses imposing penalties 
for the emission of opaque smoke by railway engines required by the law to 
consume their own. The station-master in the district in which the offence 
is committed is to be the nominal defendant, 

THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, having now to carry official corre- 
spondence without charging the postage to the several Government offices, 


have given an estimate of the quantity for the year, It is cal 
14,121,300 ounces, eae 


Dk. TUPPER is now in this country, for the purpose of representi 
the Imperial Government the views of Canada with reference to the apeeal 
of Nova Scotia for a dissolution of the confederacy, 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, Secretary of State for i 
nominated the Hon, and Rev. 0’ A. Harris, M.A, iroidenan o Winines 
(a brother of the Karl of Malmesbury), to the Bishopric of Gibraltar, vacant 
by the resignation of the Right Rev. Dr. Trower, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has appointed Friday, May 1 (the Festival of $5. Philip and St, 
James), for the consecration. @ 

AN INFLUENTIAL MEKTING was held in Liverpool, last week, of the 
principal Nonconformists connected with or interested in the principality 
of Wales, at which it was resolved, in the event of Mr. Gladstone’s attack 
on the Ustablished Church in Ireland proving successful, to proceed, with- 
out loss of time, to organise a regular system of agitation with the object 
of abolishing the Church Establishment in Wales, 


EDWARD THORNTON, a child six years of has been bu: 
in the Knighton workhouse, Herefordshire, ‘The child, =n ats nee, 
was in the infirmary suffering from some illness, and no nurse or other 
person was in attendance. The jury, at the inquest, ‘* recommended fire- 
screens for the future, and the appointment of a responsible person to look 
after the sick in the workhouse.” 


Sm FREDERICK HEYGATE has given notice of the following amendment 
to Mr, Gladstone's first resolution on the Irish Church, atter the word 
“ That,” insert “so long as the union between Great Britain and Ireland 
continues to exist, it is just and consistent that the principle of the Estab- 
lished Church should be maintained in Ireland, and its endowment on a 
scale suitable to the wants of the population,” 


THE VILLAGE OF VALBELLA-SUPERIORE, in the Milanese, was, a few 
days back, entirely destroyed by fire. An old woman, a young girl, and 
twenty-nine head of cattle perished in the flames. Six hundred and forty 
persons have been reduced to destitution by this catastrophe. 

WHEN DR. ZIMMERMANN was at the Court of Berlin Frederick IT. asked 
him one day, in conversation, if he could ascertain how many he had killed 
in the course of his practice. ‘That is an arduous task,” replied the 
doctor, ‘‘but I think I may venture to say not half so many as your 
Majesty.” 

A VoTE OF £15,000 will be again proposed this Session to cover the 
deficiency in the weight by the wear of silver coin withdrawn from circu- 
lation in the course of the year, the coin being received at the Mint at its 
nominal value, There will also be a vote of £500 to pay premium at 2 per 
cent on old copper coin sent in to the Mint, and the carriage of bronze coin 
remitted in exchange. 


A YOUNG GIRL called Mdlle, Azella on Monday night came to grief at the 
Hoiborn Circus in what is advertised as her * unrivalled performance on 
the flying trapeze, which includes a flight across the arena of one hundred 
feet, terminating in a somersault at an elevation of thirty feet from the 
platform.” In the course of this ‘ most graceful and wonderful ” perform- 
ance the poor girl missed her hold and fell to the platform, amid the shrieks 
of the audience, The shock was so severe that she fainted, and was carried 
off insensible, but, fortunately, not seriously hurt, 

THE PERSONALTY OF THE LATE MR, CHARLES KEAN has been sworn 
under £35,000, He has left to his wife (formerly Miss Ellen Tree) a life 
interest in the sum of £25,000 ; and, after her decease, he leaves the prin- 
cipal to his daughter, Mary Maria Kean, To his daughter he leaves £100 a 
year during the life of her mother, The testator has left to Martha 
Elizabeth Chapman, daughter of John Kemble Chapman, brother-in-law of 
his wife, a legacy of £1000 and an annuity of £150, free of duty, 


THE CANON RESIDENTIARY IN WORCESTER CATHEDRAL vacant by the 
death of the Rey. Christopher Benson, has been conferred by Mr, Disraeli, on 
the part of the Crowa, on the Rev. Philip Wynter, D.D., President of ’St. 
John's College, Oxford. Dr. Wynter was chairman of Mr. Gathorne Hardy's 
committee when that gentleman successfully contested the representation 
of the University against Mr. Gladstone, He was ordained in 1816 ; so that 
he must be seventy-five years of age, even if he was ordained at the earliest 
canonical period, 

IN AN EVANGELICAL CHURCH IN LEEDS, recently, the Incumbent gave 
notice that “ the young ladies” who were candidates for confirmation were 
to meet at the parsonage, but that “the young women” were to assemble 
in the school-room! Tt is a question which of the two female sets was the 
most complimented—the ladies who were not considered women, or the 
women who were not, in a confirmation point of view, regarded as snfliciently 
ladylike to assemble at the parsonage, 


Bishop SELWYN, a day or two since, was at the opening of a new i 
church at Talk-o’-th’-Hill, The church, which has com cested at the ps 
of the ladies of Linley Wood, is intended for the collier population ; but for 
the occasion admission was by ticket, and the collier population was thus 
shut out. Greatly to the surprise of the respectable congregation, the 
Bishop, without any intimation on the subject, on leaving the chancel, 
during the singing of the hymn before the sermon, passed through to the 
porch, and preached to the people outside, bareheaded. The circumstance 
of coming outside to address them, and his Lordship’s earnestness and sin- 
a which are evident to all who hear him, made a deep impression on 

s hearers, 


A SHOCKING MURDER is reported from Wohlen, in the canton of Argan, 
Switzerland. A Jew named Guggenheim, twenty-two years of age, called 
upon some persons who owed him adebt. Hardly had he entered the house 
when the occupants fell on him with sticks and hatchets, and killed him, 
They then took 600f. from his pocket, and buried the body in the cellar, 
The non-appearance of the murdered man produced inquiries which led to q 
knowledge of his visit to the house and his subsequent death, 
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“LORETTO’S NECKLACE.” 

Tus picture is by no means the best known work of Turner, 
although it was placed in the collection of his paintings, and is 
rewarkably illustrative of some of his marvellous achievements in 
colour, It may be said, indeed, that the subject was in itself an 
inspiration for such a colourist as Turner, and the scene more than 
suiflicient to rouse even his utmost skill; for natural beauty, archi- 
tectural grandeur, and traditional importance are all combined in 
this town of Macerata, on the Adriatic, Most of our readers will 
remember that Loretto, or Loreto, was formerly one of the most 
celebrated shrines in Europe, and at certain seasons of the year 
swarmed with pilgrims, wio wert to visit “La Santa Casa —the 
Holy House. he legend declares that this building (an oblong, 
four-sided place, with brick walls, covered with cement) was the 
veritable dwelling of the Virgin Mary. It is about 40 ft. long, 
20ft, wide, and 25ft. high; und contains only one room, with 
a door, a chimrey, and a window; while in a niche is, or 
was, a statue of the Virgin, carved from cedar-wood. — This 
house, it was declared, was removed from Nazareth—where it was 
often visited by the Christian pilgrims—in the year 1291, aiter the 
Muesulmans took Ptolemais, the last hold of the Christians in 
Palestine. It was, of course, lifted up and removed by supernatural 
power, and was placed on the top of a hill in Dalmatia, near the 
seacoast between Tersactum and Fiume, of which district Nicolo 
Frangipani was Goverror. After remaiving some time at Dalmatia, 
and being the object of public wonder and veneration, it was again 
removed by invisible hands; and in December, 1294, was carried 
across the Adriatic to a hill near Recanti, where it was ret upon land 
belonging to a woman named Lauretta, the diminutive of Laura, 
from which the name of the present town is derived. This legend 
furnished Tasso with the subject cf his poem beginning ‘ Ecco 
fra le vempeste e i fieri venti.” A magnificent church was afterwards 
built round the holy house, and enriched aud embellished by 
successive Popes ; and asthe church had encased the house, so @ town 
prew around the church, where a very coneiderable trade was 
formerly carried on in beads, rosaries, Agni Dei, and other sacred 
ornaments. Ofcourse, Loreto became a Bishop's see, and its treasury 
was well filled until 1796, when Pius VI, made use of the wealth 
deposited there. for the purpose of satisfying the demands of the 
French, so that, when they took Loreto in the following year, there 
was very little money left. The church and the treasury were 
again enriched after the restoration, however; and though Loreto 
is of less importance to the traveller than to the artist, it is still a 
place of some reputation in the Papal States. 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 

ONLY those who inspect the embankment ot the Thames from an 
engineering and architectural point of view can appreciate the dif- 
ficulties that had to beovercome in its construction, and the exquisite 
finish with which the works have been perfected. In the opinion of 
engineers, both English and foreign, there has seldom been s0 colossal 
a work in granite put together with the same completeness. It 
literally fits with the neatne:s of cabinet-work, and some of the 
landing-stages and piers will remain as standards of what such 
works should be. Some idea may be formed of the magnitude and 
importance of the undertaking when we say that a river wall in 
granite, 8 ft, in thickness, has been built so as to dam out nearly 
thirty acres of the river; that this wall is nearly 7000 ft. long; 
that it averages more than 40ft. high, and its foundations 
go from 16ft. to 30ft. below the bed of the river, In 
the formation of this wall and the auxiliary works of 
drainage, subways, and filling in with earth behind it there have 
been used nearly 700,000 cubic feet of granite, about 30,000,000 
bricks, over 300,000 bushels of cement, nearly a million cubic feet 
of concrete, 125,000 cubic yards of earth have been dug out, and no 
less than 1,200,000 cubic yards of earth filled in. Such stupendous 
quantities of material expended over so short a space of ground 
have never been heard of till now, and would, if so employed, have 
been equal to building half a dozen structures like the great 
Pyramid, 

I'he end of the embankment next to Westminster Bridge and for 
a long way past Whitehall is finished, with the exception of the 
roadway, which, it is said, it would be useless to complete, as, at 
some indefinite time, the Metropolitan Railway will cut it all up 
again to make their tunnel. But, as a steam boat pier for arrival 
and departure, the public will have the use of it in a short time, 
As a pier, this portion of the embankment might be opened at 
any time; but the lighters which are being built to fit into 
its stone recesses are not yet ready. A noble flight of stone 
steps, 40 ft. wide, will give entrance from Westminster Bridge to 
this portion of the embankment, As far as it has yet been con- 
structed, there are six piers along the face of the embankment—one 
at Westminster, for steam-boats ; one at York-gate, for the landing 
of smal] boats; one at Hungerford, extending on each side of the 
piers of the present bridge, for steamers; one at the Adelphi, for 
small boats; one at Waterloo for steamers; and one at T'emple- 
gardens, also for steamers, As a matter of course, however, small 
boats will be at liberty to use these landing-places, but York-gate 
and the Adelphi are built especially for their accommodation. York- 
gate will be one of the prettiest stations on the bank, but the land- 
ing-place at Temple-gardens will be, of its kind, unsurpassed. The 
great frontage of this pier—nearly 600 ft.—the width of its stone 
stairways, the solidity and height of its abutments or terminals, 
and, above all, the carved granite arch which will give access to it 
from the land, will make this station one of the most conspicuous 
ornaments of the river, The arch which leads to it is a triumph of 
granite-work, All the piers and landing-places are of different 
designs, though they mostly all keep the same type of massive and 
enduring architecture, as befits a great work decigned to last for 
centuries to come, 

Our Engraving represents the appearance the pier at Westminster 
may be supposed to present when finally completed and in use. At 
this point the embankment roadway, which rises at an inclination of 
1 in 80 to the level of the bridge, will be set back some 30 ft, or 40 ft, 
from the face of the embankment wall. The promenade and steam- 
boat pier, which is a pretty little etructure, occupies the intervening 
space, and is approachable by a roomy flight of steps opposite the 
Houses of Parliament, The landing-place at Temple Gardens, 
however, though still obscured by scaffolding, «c., is the chef:d'euvre 
of the undertaking. ‘The design is extremely bold and picturesque, 
and the workmanship exhibiced in its erection should make the 
author and contractor proud of their work, since it has furnished 
them with an opportunity (which they have fully seized) of giving a 
murked character to this new addition to the sights of London, and 
of reflecting credit upon the national taste and skill, There are, in 
addition, a commodions steam-boat pier, and landing-stairs for 
smaller craft not requiring pontooy accommodation, The pier, asa 
whole, has a frontage of 470 ft. and has, as well as a large 
recess in the centre for a pontoon, a separate recess at each end to 
receive the ascending and deszending bridge, The landing-stairs are 
placed on each side of the chief recess, and they descend to low 
water from a landing on the same level as the embankment road- 
way. The work projects into the river beyond the general boundary 
of the wall over 30 ft, and the recesses formed out of this projection 
are boldly arched. The screen walls and the brickwork are un- 
usually strong, a special clause in the specifications enjoining that 
care shall be taken to bond the masonry of the screen walls with the 
brickwork of the tie walle, and all necessary bond-stones inserted for 
the purpose. Instead of being curved, as elsewhere, the front wall 
is here vertical, built, like the rest, of brick, and faced with the usual 
granite slabs, Under the landing-places there are ingenious con- 
trivances for flashing to prevent the accumulation of mud and slush 
under thepontoons, An open balustrade surmounts this pier, as ia the 
case with the others, but the superior size affords it a better display, 

It is ornamented with lamps and pedestale, is carried round the 
sides of the upper landing-place and along the top of the 
screen wall, Pe terminates in a lofty and conspicuous centre 
pedestal, which is intended to bear sculpture. From the keystone 
of the central arch, which has a ly magnificent effect when 
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looked upon from either side, a sculptured head of Father Thames 
looks approvingly upon this vigorous curtailment of his domains, 
Nothing has yet been definitely settled with respect to the statuary 
to be placed on the pedestals, but the intention points to something 
of an allegorical character. In addition to the lights at the steam- 
boat landing-stage, there will be twenty-four lamps on the parapet- 
wall above ; and the general view of the pier from the water when 
the lamps are lighted will be extremely pretty. The beauty of the 
two noble flights of stairs is apparent now, and at this point some 
idea may be formed of the appearance of the work as a whole when 


the ornamental detaila are added and the entire facing is exposed. 
The Middle Temple Library is within gunshot of the pier; and, 
as the Temple Gardens themselves adjoin the inner boundary of the 
embankment, in course of time there is every probability that this 
portion of the embaukment will be considered one of the pleasantest 
lounges in London, At intervals aloag the breast of the embank- 
ment are colossal carved lions’ heads, one of which is shown in our 
small Engraving on page 236, . 

In the short length where coffer-dams were used—or, indeed, 
along any part of the works where piling was employed—the piles 
have never been drawn, The reason for this, of course, is obvious : 
to prevent any movement in the soil which must be caused if such a 
vast bulk of timber was dragged up from far below the bed of the 
river, and, indeed, in some cases even below the bed of the embank- 
ment wallitself, The huge elm piles have therefore been sawn off 
at a little below the river’s bed, and still left so as to give to the 
river wall when built the same support which they gave when 
building. In the iron caissons, also, the same prudent rule has 
been followed. The caissons were simply cylinders of cast 
iron, elliptical in shape, which, like so many tubes, were 
planted side by side, and Jaden with weights till they 
could be forced down no furtver, They were then bolted together 
in the form of an iron wall, made water-tight, and the water behind 
them which they had dammed off from the river pumped out till 
all was dry, when the embankment wall was built behind them, 
Only the upper parts of three iron caissons have been removed. 
The lower masses still remain as firm as the first day they were 
forced in to keep the water out, The support which these give to 
the strength of the main wall is, of course, immense. Nothing, 
however, short of an earthquake could easily weaken the fonnda- 
tions, which are taken deep below the bed of the river into the 
London clay, and on concrete in this the bricks and granite are laid 
in cement. Much difficulty was experienced in getting a good 
foundation near Hungerford Bridge, where the soil was marshy and 
unsound, and it was not tili it had been dug away to 
the depth of more than 30ft. that the clay was reached at 
last. During these works the excavations were continued 
8 ft, below the stonework cf the foundations of one of 
the Hungerford piers—that is te say, 8 ft. of the piles on 
which the stonework rests were laid bare, The piling, however, was 
found to be absolutely perfect ; and as soon as the excavations were 
completed all round, the pier was filled in with concrete, which has 
now bound it together as if set in solid rock and made it ten times 
stronger than it was before. In the same way the piling below one 
of the piers of Waterloo Bridge was laid bare for a depth of 4 ft., 
and found to be as complete as the day it was driven into the soil' 
One small piece of piling has, in fact, been taken out as a specimen, 
and from its appearance it seems difficult to believe that it has been 
long cut from the tree, much less been in mud and water for nearly 
fifty years, 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

A FEW words, and only a few, upon the late division, Down to 
eight o'clock on Friday night few expected a majority of more than 
forty against the amendment. For the original resolution it was 
generally thought that the majority would be something less, 
Indeed, a Liberal member of the Upper House, formerly a member 
of the Lower, when the door was shut for the second division, con- 
fidently predicted that the majority on that division would not be 
maoch more than half the forwer. In fact, the uncertainty during 
the last week has baffled all calculation, Neither Glyn nor Taylor, 
till the last hour, could tell within twenty what the majority 
would be. What strikes me about the division is the number of 
men absent without pairs, I never knew anything like this before ona 
division of similar importance. There were seventeen Liberals absent 
without pairs, and five Conservatives, I know very well, of course, 
that, being absent, the majority of the seveuteen could not be paired ; 
but why were they away? James Brocklehurst is too infirm to 
come; Julian Goldsmid is just married and is abroad; Lawrence 
Oliphantis abroad, ill ; John Steelis unwell ; Sir Thomas Winnington 
ditto; Robert Jardine has not been seen this Session—I suspect 
that he is on the Continent. But why did not Sir Roundell Palmer 
vote? Is he unsound in the faith? Richard Fort has been for 
some time absent ; Colonel Packe is often uncertain and wavering ; 
Sir George Colthurst we knew would not vote; James Brown, ill, 
Teuspect. Jonathan Pim has told us he he did not vote because 
he felt himself virtually pledged to his constituents, The two 
Mackinnons, proverbially uncertain; Bingham Barry, never to 
be relied on; Sir Morton Weto bankrupt and incapacitated ; 
Colonel Pryse I know nothing about. There is little difficulty 
with the absent Conservatives. Lord Cranborne voted in the 
second division, but not in the first; Gaskell, fickle as the wind; 
Sandford followed the example of Cranborne; Leader and 
Vandeleur, Protestants representing Catholic constituents, chose the 
middle path, which, I fancy, will not be found to be the path of 
safety. The Liberals absent were 17 ; Liberals who voted wrongly, 7 : 
total, 24. Conservatives absent, 5; Conservatives who voted wrongly 
(rightly ?), 5: total, 10, If all had been present and every man had 
voted with his party, the addition to the Liberal majority would have 
been 14 on the first division, making it 74 instead of 60. The Liberal 
party, then, has, nominally, a majority of 74, 

Here are a few scraps of gossip which may be interesting to your 
readers, Mr, Weekes, R,A., has completed in marble the Stothard 
memoria! bust for the National Collection, and it will, I believe, be 
shown in the forthcoming exhibition of the Royal Academy.—— 
A statue of the late Sir Rowland Hill has been completed by Mr. 
Peter Hollins, The statue, which cost 950 gs., has been cut out of 
a block of Carrara marble, weighing three tons. ‘The figure is repre- 
sented in a standing posture, the left foot being slightly advanced, 
and the left band resting on a low pedestal, In the right hand Sir 
Rowland holds a roll of penny postage-stamps, suggesting the work 
on which his fame chiefly rests, The figure is 6 ft. Sin. in height, 
The statue is likewise to be sent to the Royal Academy's exhibition 
previous to being fixed in its site at Birmingham,——-The picture Mr. 
Faed intends for exhibition this year in the Academy “ represents 
a working man who has been watching his sick boy through a restless 
night ; the child, holding on by his father’s sleeve, has fallen asleep; 
daylight finds them both at rest—worn ont.’——I believe it was 
suggested in your columns, some time ago, in noticing her Majesty's 
Journal, that @ cheap edition should be issned, so as to place the 
work withio the reach of all orders of the Queen's subjects. This 
has now been done, a cheap and yet elegant edition of the Journal 
having been published. In connection with this subject, 1 may 
mention that Messrs, Bell and Daldy bave in preparation a volume 
of Scottish scenery, containing views of many of the places of 
interest visited by her Majesty and the Prince Consort, accompanied 

by descriptive letterpress, with an essay on the characteristics of 
Scottish scenery by a popular writer ; the whole under the superin- 
tendence of a gentleman well known in literary circles, The illus- 
trations, it is stated, “are exquisite sun pictures, taken by a 
process discovered by the artist, Mr. Joseph Adam, who has been 
engaged many years in bringing it to perfection, By this inven- 
tion the photographs have all the soft appearance of the finest 
line engravings, and are works of a very high class, the 
middle distances being as clearly defined as by the pencil, while the 
fo unds are like delicious bite of pre-Raphaelite painting. One 
apeataoen shown to us, a view of Lich Katrine from the Silver 
Strand, looking towards Eilen’s Isle, is a marvellous bit of execution ; 
the glint of sunshine through the trees the shadow of Ben-an in 
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the clear lake, and the gleaming of the water in the distance, jy, 
altogether as lovely a bit of painting as ever came from g, 

ea-el,"——Another new periodical! A monthly serial, to ba 
called the Oat, and to be illustrated by George Cruikshanle 
and others, is announced, The prospectus states that “on the 
editorial staff are Sir John Bowring, Dr. Collingwood, the ermine; 
naturalist, the author of “The Gentle Life,” BE, L, Blanchard. 
Dillon Croker, J. Ashby Sterry, Mra. Newton Crossland, and otha. 
popular writers. Biographical sketches, with authentic portraits 
of living persons of eminence, will form a leading feature in {jo 
new adventurer, Several writers of fiction have been enlisted jy 
the cause.” The first number of the Oak will appear in the beginnin. 
of May, Truly, if the British public be not well read and thorong}:|, 
amused, it is not for lack of magazines, at: 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER, 
THE MAGAZINES, 

If there is anybody who is not yet tired of the qvestion of the 
Disraeli Premiership he may find something to please him in t), 
political paper of the new St, James's, which is, as most peop|c 
know, edited by Mrs, Riddell now, Lt is a judiciously-varied num!» r 
containing papers about cabs, opera, La Rochefoucauld, and half a 
dozen other matters, In the opening of a novel called “ Hirell ” oy. 
welcomes a pen apparently new, but with both power and culty 
The narrative begins with an effective situation, and the “ prelude,” 
like the asides, arrests attention, Mrs, Riddell’s new Story, “A 
Life's Assize,” is told, of course, to an audience whose ears are 
bespoken, and promises well. 

No living writer has said so many excellent and discriminatige 
things about love as Mr, Arthur Helps, and in “ Realmah” he ro. 
opens the dear old theme, Readers who are well up in his handling 
of the topic will note how much he repeats himself; but they will 
note it without a tinge of displeasure, Here is one charming pas. 
sage :—‘ There would probably be no such thing as jealousy if souls 
were visible ; for we should then find that the love of any person for 
any other is so completely a peculiar relation between those two 
only, that there would be nothing for sny third person to be jealous 
of.” In the present number of Macmillan Mr, Leslie Stephen, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, and Mrs, Fawcett contribute papers of grest, 
interest ; but if a few young “lovers ” so-called, and a few “ mariied 
couples” so called, will read Mr, Helps on the “ Loves of Realmah 
and the Ainah,” it is just possible they wiil be made a little wiser— 
perhaps a little sadder, too, Only, I do not speak with any con- 
fidence, because -—because ah! Well, the ungracious reason sh)all 
go unwritten, There are things which not even Mr, Helps’s 
Gretchen or Ainah (I say 07, but they are both ca/quées on the same 
living model !) could not teach people (If Kings v 7). 

In London Society—always so pretty and so entertaining—I find 
much to like in the “ Piccadilly Papers;” and this lass instalment 
(to use an ugly word) is full of intelligence, kindly feeling, and 
varied knowledge. But a writer with these quaiifications ought to be 
above talking of the “collapse of Mr. Mili’s political reputation. ’ 
See the current Fortnightly, pp. 472-4. The mistake made by 
Mr. Millis a generous one—he has shown his “hand” too soon 
and too daringly. As to his statesmanship, let us postpone the 
question fora while, Mr. Piccadilly seems to be profoundiy struck 
with the facts thatthe Pal? Mall and Saturday Review have actually 
called Mr, Mill both “ illogical and unphilosophical.” And this be 
calls ‘‘ the decline and fall of Mr. Mill” Now, how mnch doe: Mr 
Piccadilly suppose Mr, Mill cares for the Pall Mall or the Satur lay ? 
He is wrong, too, in saying that, “ordinarily, the Pall Mali Guzeite 
would follow Mr. Mill with the utmost devotion.” Both the Pwdl.v. 
and the §.2, have shown a disposition (in the 7.J2.G. the teadencs 
has been rather latent, however) to depreciate Mr. Mill as a poli- 
tician, Lastly, even if My. Mill had “collapsed,” it would not only 
be ungrateful but unwise and mischievous to say it, unless he were 
both dangerous and incapable of doing service to Liberalism. Men 
like Mill and Gladstone have quite enough to struggle with in a 
club of demoralised mediocrities like the House of Commons; and, 
though we need not puff them, we need never be in a hurry to find 
them out in anything maladroit, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Mr. H. Lemon appears to have stepped invo sue Official shoes (hat 
Messrs, Brough and Halliday have vacated. He has suppiied two 
“ apropos farces,” one to the ADELPHI and one to the HAYMARKET, 
The Adelphi farce is on the subject of the Oxford and Camliiige 
boat-race, while the Haymarket farce is founded on the co-operative 
movement—two subjects of considerable interest at the present 
momeut, It is too evident that the titles of these farces have ver: 
little reference to their subject-matter; they appear to have been 
clapped on at the last moment with more regard to their p: pula: 
character than to the plots of the pieces they refer to. ‘The Uo- 
operative Movement” treats of a Custom-House clerk who loves a 
young lady, but fears to marry her on his limited income of £25: 
a year. However, the advantages derived from the co-operative 
movement present themselves so strongly to the mind of the prn jeu! 
young gentleman (in the course of a co-operative luncheon) tia: he 
determines to marry her at all risks, Mr. Compton plays + 
office messenger, who also acts as a hired waiter, with muca 
quiet drollery ; Mr. Kendal gives proper effect to the young ¢ erk ; 
and Miss Snowdon represents the young lady's elderly aunt, w 10 is 
under the impression that the clerk’s attentions to her niece +r in- 
tended for her, ‘The farce, however, is much too slight in cor s -rac- 
tion, and the interest of the audience flags long before the «u tain 
falls on the little piece, 

“Go to Patney,” the title of the Adelphi farce, has a still mor 
slender connection with its subject, A young lady whove jusvand 
has died at sea is courted by a young gentleman who rows No, 7 i: 
the Oxford eight. The action of the piece is supposed to take 
place on the day of the boat-race, and, of course, the young lady's 
hand is made to depend upon the issue of the race. Daring the 
time that the race is being rowed, a seafaring man turns up who, 
by an ordinary equivoque, is supposed by all interested ia the matter 
to be the long lost husband of tie young lady whoze hand is ssazht 
by the unfortunate No.7, Some confusion is at first produced 1m 
that young gentleman’s mind, but when it appears tut the se 
faring gentleman is the husband—not of the young lady the under- 
graduate loves, but of her landlady, Mrs, Green, his anxiety i 
relieved and all ends happily. Mr. Belmore has an artistic make-1) 
as the sea captain, and does his best with an indifferent part, Th 
farce may be said to be successful, 


IRIsh CHURCH DEBATES AND DIVISIONS,—When, in 1856, Mr. Miall 
proposed @ motion timiiar to that of Mr. Gladatone, it was supported by but 
95 votes, and rejected by a majority of 70; only 222 members voting ©! 
pairing on the occasion. In 1863, when the question was revived by Mr. 
Dillwyn, that gentleman would not press it to a division ; and Sir Georg’ 
Grey declared that dis-establishment could not be effected without a revo 
lution. In 1866 Sir John Gray submitted a motion on the subject, bu 
without obtaining a division. Last year he was more successful—bi 
motion being supported by 183 votes, and lost by only 12; while Mr. 
Gladstone spoke in emphatic condemnation of the Establishment. Now 
330 members have voted for Mr, Gladstone’s motion, and the majority in it~ 
favour is 60, or nearly twice as great a majority as that which in 1835 (°° 
voted for the more limited policy involved in the appropriation clause. 


THE HAMILTON EsTATES.—A decision was a few days ago pronounced 
in the Court of Session, Edinburgh, which affects seriously the future 
position of the successors to ‘the great Scotch Dukedom of Hamilio 
Brandon, and Chatelherault, The present Duke has brought an action ol 
declaration against his brother, Lerd Charles George Archibald Hamilton, 
and others, for the purpose of having it found and declared that the variou 
deeds of entail of the Hamilton estates are invalid and ineffectual in so far 
as regards the prohibitive, and irritant, and resolutive clauses therein con- 
| tained and referred to, and that he (the pursuer) is entitled to hold the ssid 

estates in fee simple and dispose of them at pleasure, Lord Barcaple he= 
| given judgment, finding that the entails under which the Duke of Hamilton 

holds his ancestral estates are invalid, and that he may bring the property 

to the hammer as soon as he pleases, There will, of course, be an appeal to 

the Inner House, but it is said that the best legal authorities entertain no 
' doubt that the Lord Ordinary’s judgment will be affirmed. 
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OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

Nor wa’? was followed at the Koyal Italian Opera by “ Don 
Fand: it Rigoletto.” “ Don Carlos” is certainly the most 

=. without being by any means the most successful, opera 
‘» Verdi has composed. Signor Graziani has a good vocal 
, he, of course, makes the most ; but he is almost the 
us provided for in the work, A word of praise is due 
a L-mmene-Sherrington for the careful, earnest, intelligent 
a in whi th she devotes herself to the interpretation of the 
or formerly played by Malle, Lucca, Maile. Fricci, too, may 
ratulated on the continned success of her efforts in 

ie given to the Princess of Eboli, But the weight 
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Me yon Carlos,” a8 of those five-act operas of Meyerbeer 
of hich it is imitated, does not rest alone on the solo 
ir In the Meyerbeer school of opera no means of 


neglected that can possibly be made use of; and the 
the costumier, the stage manager, with all the 
liances at his command, are almost as important as 
mipo-er himself, The really attractive scene in “ Don Carlos "— 
the only one which can make a lasting impression on the 
t veneral—is that magnificent one, in the third act, in which 
} ‘diers, and citizena appear on the stage in different groups, 
, its own music and its own co nbination of instruments, 
ne must, at the same time, remind everyone of the coro- 
, scene in the “ Prophéce,” of which it is a close imitation, 
i» Vapzini was, according to first arrangements, to have made 
it as Gilda, in “ Rigoletto ;” that charming part, however, 
» Jast moment assigned to Malle. Fioreiti, who had not 
wrd in London for the last three or four seasons, but who, 
to the fine quality of her voice and to the correctness and 
ny eyvof bee exeention, can scarcely have been forgotten by the 
of the Royal Italian Opera, Mdile. Mayer, a new 
salto, had been announced to appear, and did appear, for 
fi ime, as Maddalena; and Signor Mario returned to us 
» charec.er of the Doke of Mantua, Then Signor Graziani 
the Rigoletto of the evening—an impersonation which, if 
absolutcly new, was at least new to very many of those 
ne, Altogether, this performance of “ Rigoletto” was highly 
sing, and that such was the opinion of the public was proved 
a very full attendance, Mdlle, Fioretti’s talent as a vocalist is 
wptestable; but for a young girl, such as Gilda is represented to 
ho. she seems somewhat overgrown: indeed, in a dramatic point 
view, there is no part in the whole operatic r¢épertoire more 
nied to Mdlle, Fioretti than that of Gilda, which does not 
vent her from singing the music with alt possible dexterity, 
moreover, with excellent expression, In order, perhaps, 
to look more like the father of the well-grown Gilda, in- 
ied in the present cast, Signor Graziani gives to Rigoletto 
ially ancient appearance. The great dramatic characters 
or Graziani now affects do not seem to us so well suited 
» him as the mere singing parts in which he originally appeared in 
London, and in which he is still without an equal. The débutante, 
. Mayer, had but little to do. Maddalena does not appear 
he jourth set, and the amount of solo singing then given to 
; very small indeed, consisting only of a few bare, But she 
a good acting scene, of which Mdile, Mayer made the most ; and 
che has to take part in the celebrated quartet, “ Bella figla dell’ 
amore.” In this quartet, and throughout the last act, Signor Mario 
vog as well and acted as powerfully as he has ever done during the 
wt tencradezen years, That his voice has defects it would be 
yaia todeny; but these defects are only to be discovered now and 
1,at long intervala; whereas many other tenor:—even tenors of 
\ reputation —have faults of style which never leave them. 
Looking round the operatic stage, we find nothing to make us 
ve that we shall bear the like of Signor Mario again ; and there 
vere mowents in Saturday’s performance wher he might have been 
ivartogeously compared with himself in his best days. 
Last Saturday Malle, Clara Lonise Kellogg, the young American 
onna, who made so brilliant a success last autumn, appeared 
 IL-r Majesty's Opera, for the first time this season, as Violetta in 
“Ta Traviata.” For Thursday “ Linda di Chamoanix” was an- 
vd, with Mdile, Kellogg in her favourite part of Linda, On 
lay (to-night) we are promised “Don Giovanni,” supported by 
t, including Malle, Titiens as Donna Anna, and Mdlle, 
sas Zerlina, 
ws very day that Her Majesty’s Theatre opened for the season 
st George's Opera-house closed its doors. Malle, Liebhart, the 
donna of the establishment, troduced, on the occasion of her 
', 4 new musical piece, written, for the most part, in the patois 
{ /‘ivaria, and entitled “ The Promise by the South.” The operetta 
t very dramatic, but it gave the clever impersonator of the 
ne an Opportunity of singing some charmingly-characteristic 
‘onal airs, A couple of amateurs took part in the representation, 
ich was given in German; but such success as it met with was 
orely due to the brilliant performance of Malle, Liebhart, 
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THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT PORTSMOUTH. 

Av a conference between General Lindsay and the metropolitan 
\teer officers last Saturday, in reference to the review at Ports- 
ith next Monday, it was resolved that it is desirable to dispense 
h the proposed evolutions on Portsdown-hill, and that the 

iceuvres shall be confined to a march past on Southsea-common, 

‘a few simple movements on the neighbouring beach and on the 

opporite shore near Gosport, A very general wish was expressed 

‘ht, (© make up in some measure for the disappointment occasioned 

y Ue abandonment of the sham fight, an influential deputation 
vuld Wait On her Majesty and ask her to witness the march past, 

Ou Wednesday, however, the arrangements were again altered, 

ind, in deference to the wishes of the volunteers, the War Office 

‘‘horities have decided upon having a sham fight on Portsdowa- 

||; and, to please the Portsmouth people, have agreed to arrange 
varch past on Southsea-common, before the evolutions, ‘Lhe 

fio.e force will consist of four divisions, who, as soon as they have 
morched past, will proceed by different routes to Hiisea lines, The 
‘st division, which will include the regular troops, will march by 

y of King’s-terrace, Landport, and Kingston-cross to Cosham 
{ Wymering, which they will invest, The second division will 

“ch by way of Palmerston road to Kingston-cross and Ports- 

daze, aud joia the attacking force. The third division will leave 
©mmon by the same route as the first, bat will make for 
‘ushaw-lane, and so across the fields to tue lefc of Hilsea works, 
where there is a road made across the creek, but which is only 
“:paole of allowing the passage of two men at atime, The fourth 
‘on will go by the same route as the first, but will take up a 

on on the right of the defending force, These, being 
rela behind Hilsea lines, will drive out the enemy from 
stim and Wymering, who will then retreat and make another 
.(; their right resting on Paulsgrove, and their left on the brow 
of ie hill between Southwick Fort and Widlky Fort. In the 
our, opposite Paulsgrove, a flotilla of lannches, and possibly a 
~hoat, will assist the defenders in driving the enemy from the 
©ond position, The cefenders will then endeavour to turn the leit 
“of the enemy, who will retreat over the hill, and the mimic 
wil eud as near as possible at four in the afternoon, The 
‘ade pearest to Portsmouth will then commence the return 
"ch, aud be followed as rapidly as possible by the other brigades ; 
we aruilery to bring up the rear, On the metropolitan corps 
“"nving at Portsmouth they will form up by brigades on the glacis 
‘' Townsend bastion, just opposite the railway station, there 
‘) Tetmain till they receive orders for departure. The War Office 
recommend that officers in command of corps shall make arrange- 
‘nts lor providing refreshments at this place, and that they shall 

\low their men to leave the neighbow hood of their battalion, 
‘nfantry corps coming from the west will march direct to 

2; those from Kent and Sussex to Havant, 
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F ue RD CRANBORNE, it is reported, has been offered the post of Governor- 
a uttal of Canada, the offer being made after his Lordship’s late attack 
pon the Government and before Mr, Disraeli’s reply. 
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Ltterature, - 


The Life of David Garrick. F igi i 
Ye of David G - From Original Family Papers and 
ee E aire = Unpublished Sources, : By’ PERCY 
PITZGERALD, M.A. F.S.A,, Author of “The Life Sterne,” « 
2 vols. Loudon: Tinsley Brothers, sain Maes 


7 : 
Ads nee v a be ‘prepared to say that any previous life of David 

Is satisfactory, and few will pronounce the present to be 
altogether So, It is needless in these days to criticize the productions 
of Tom Davies and others, of the last century : it is quite sufficient 
to mention the hitherto inedited ‘* Garrick Papers” in the hands of 
Mr, John Forster, and now extensively used, as sufficient warrant 
for the publication of the present volumes, But it is impossible not 
to remember how Macaulay—not usually given to friskiness—once 
opened fire on a heavy book by giving its size and weight, We, 
however, will be more grave; giving, at the same time, an indignant 
protest against the folly of expecting people to read nine hundred 
and JUty pages, ordinary magazine-size, on the life of David 
Garrick, Whilst the book is beyond all question interesting, it is 
impossible not to feel dismayed and depressed at the constant same- 
ners, if not repetition, Modern theatrical people can occasionally 
indulge in a little squabbling, founded, probably, on jealousy ; but 
a century and a quarter ago the taste seemed to be chronic. 
And so, from first to last, there is a running fire of quarrelling; 
from all which, however, Garrick seems to have come out most 
honourably, Nevertheless, from first to last was he the best-abused 
man of his age, on account of his conduct in these quarrels, and also 
on account of the much-talked-of “ meanness.” Now, in both these 
matters does Mr. Fitzgerald fight manfully, and prove that Garrick 
was pacific sometimes even to timidity, and at all times full of 
unparalleled generosity in lending and giving his money—it always 
came to the latter, in fact—to the very people who most vilified 
him. This is all evidently so true and so satisfactory, that we 
scarcely cure to notice a kind of prevalent tone that “ Garrick could 
do no wrong,” nor such an observation as “Fleetwood's (the 
manager) low tastes,” when it is plain by the context that, on the 
occasion, Garrick’s were equally low, We have said that the con- 
stant qnarrelling and attacking becomes tiring, and Mr. Fitzgerald 
himself somewhere says that the constant repetition of playbills, 
tracing the hero almost night by night, becomes monotonous, It 
does, indeed! But there objection ends to a highly entertaining 
work, Theearly years, and Garrick as a man at home and a man 
in society, are the most fascinating parts of these volumes, and do 
infinite credit to Mr, Fitzgerald’s industry and good taste, 

The story of Garrick coming up to London with Johnson from 
Lichfield must be known to ali the world through Boswell’s 
* Lite.” But a good part of the world may now learn for the first 
time that he could claim to be half a Frenchman, and that he 
embarked in business as wine merchant on the site of the present 
“dark arches ot the Adelphi ;” and that, after much vacillation, he 


left business and offended all his family (for a time) by becoming 
at one blow the finest actor England had ever known, Although he 
did not first appear at a patent theatre, and those who acted in others 
were just liable to be treated by magistrates as “ vagabonds,” 
Garric did not assume a false name—a practice ludicrously common 
with the best modern actors at our principal theatres. He at once 
stood up for his profession, and made his way into first-rate society, 
thongh etill twitted with his calling by many intimate friends, 
The common theatres at the commencement of Garrick’s career 
always evaded the law by giving a concert, for which they 
were ailowed to take entrance-money, and then throwing a dramatic 
performance in for nothing. Under such circumstances did Garrick 
make his first appearance (but there had been some theatrical 
flirtation before) Oct. 19, 1741. The gentlemen of the press were, 
happily, brief in those days, The Daily Post simply says, “ Last 
night was performed gratis the tragedy of ‘King Richard the 
Third,’ at the theatre in Goodman’s-tields, when the character of 
Richard was performed by a gentleman who never appeared before, 
whose reception was the most extraordinary and great that was ever 
known on such an occasion. We hear he obliges the town this 


evening with the same performance.” This success was great 
indeed, Garrick was but twenty-five years of age, aud it may be 
doubted if the annals of early immediate successes furnish any 
other such notable example. Very soon all “the town” was making 
him the one subject of conversation, and the one object to run after— 
with the exception of Walpole and Gray, who “saw nothing in 
him.” A little later criticism “remarked his nice proportions, and 
that his voice was clear and piercing: perfectly sweet and har- 
monious, without monotony, drawling, or affectation.” It is 
“neither whining, bellowing, nor grumbling ; but perfectly easy in 
its transitions, natural in its cadence, and beautiful in its elocution. 
He is not less happy in his mien and gait. . . . He is attentive 
to whatever is spoken, and never drops a character when he has 
finished a speech by either looking coutemptuously on an inferior 
performer, unnecessary spitting, or suffering his eyes to wander 
through the whole circle of spectatora.”—(From ‘ The Champion.”) 
Afterwards he took Dublin by storm as Hamlet, when an “able 
critic” prophesied that he would be “the best and most extraordinary 
player that ever these kingdoms saw,” By all accounts, up to the 
present time, the able critic was quite right. . 

It was not only as an actor that Garrick was splendidly associated 
with the stage. His dramas and alterations of dramas were always 
good, and his exquisite “ Vers de Société’ must not be forgotten. 
Smollett, in his “ History,” extolled not only the accomplishments of 
the actor, but the stage reforms he had introduced ; but here, to the 
credit of the present day, we must say that all good managers re- 
form as much as they can, though they overdo it in the way of 
exciting scenic effects, which threaten to extinguish acting altogether. 
But yet Garrick was not perfect, for he continued to play Macbech in a 
General’s cocked hat and scarlet coat, although Macklin, in hislast days, 
hit upon tartans and kilts as more appropriate ; and, in his series of 
farewell appearances—indeed@, for the last time—he had a magnificent 
new suit made for Richard, but altered his mind, and played Lear 
instead, This was in June, 1776. He died of complicated disorders, 
Jan, 20,1779. To his somewhat French birth, and Garrick’s occa- 
sional study of French acting, Mr. Fitzgerald seems to think that 
some of Garrick’s success may be owing. It may be co as far as 
stage reforms went; but he was the greatest actor of modern times 
before he had studied the French stage. Mr, Fitzgerald's views of 
the stage now and a hundred years back are full of wholesome 
truths, Apropos of Churchill's satire, he says:—“'The men and 
women of the stage then held a position which they had earned and 
worked vp to by labour and education. Now, the carpenter, the 
artist, and the dressmaker, the pretty ankle, the décolleté neck, the 
slang song, the piéce & femmes, are becoming the chief glories of the 
English stage.” And when Garrick played his best for Rousseau, 
the French philosopher “was laughing at Lusignan and crying at 
Lord Chalkstown; though, indeed, the last was scarcely so absurd 
as might appear, for the spectacle of an old battered rake of a Lord, 
racked acutely by gout and gravel, was more an object of pity 
and disgust than of laughter.” ‘This is well worthy the attention of 
some eminent artists now practising on human bodily infirmities, 
Mental weaknesses or littleneases are fair game. 

With such drawbacks as have been wentioned, these volumes 
contain some days’ very agreeable reading. 


By W. H. Russent, Author of 
“Letters from the Crimea,” “My Diary in India,” “My Diary 
North and South,” &c. London: Tinsley Brothers, 


There will no doubt be different estimates formed of this first essay 
in fiction of the famous special correspondent of the Times, Dr. 
W. H. Russell. Had the book been the production of a tyro in 
literature, it would bably have been received with a hearty 
welcome, have been med—what in such circumstances it would 
really have been—a very fair effort, and might have passed with 
the ‘usual comment on firet attempts—-namely, “It has many 
merits and some faults; it gives promise of better things, and 


The Adventures of Dr, Brady. 


indicates powers which, if cultivated and carefully developed, may 
yet”—— and so forth. But, coming as this work does from the 
pen of one who may be regarded as a literary veteran, we fear the 
effect produced on most readers will be a feeling of disappointment, 
and theexclamation with which the third volume will be put down 
by most persons will be, “ What a pity!” What a pity, that is, that 
Dr. Russell shonld have undertaken to do two difficult things at 
once—namely, to write anovel for Tinsleys’ Magazine and be Times’ 
correspondent in Abyssinia at one and the saine time, for to that 
dual effort, we are persuaded, the defects of “Dr, Brady” are 
to be ascribed. The book opens very well, and the first three or 
four chapters have spparentiy been written with care; but after 
that there is a woful falling off, The interest of the story flags ; 
there isa lack of “go” about it; numerous characters flit about 
upon the stage, but fail to impress us with any strong appreciation 
of their individualily ; and there are several strange blunders and 
confoundings of one person with another, In short, we meet con- 
tinually with indications of huste in composition and evidence of 
entire absence of revision. 

We do not think that the story would have suffered much damage 
had the whole of the second volume been omitted, as well as part 
of the first and third, Is certainly would have been greatly iim- 
proved in interest had the incidents in the Crimea and in India, 
which are crowded into a portion of the closing volume, been ex- 
panded and developed so as to occupy the space gained by the 
excisions we have suggested, Besides his attempt to be both cor- 
respondent and novelist, even in this book Dr, Rus-ell has attempted 
to do a great deal too much; he has essayed to portray the state of 
poverty and discontent prevalent in Ireland after the famine, to 
paint the Crimean campaign, and to delineate something of the 
revolt in India; and, of course, neither of the three series of events 
is depicted well, Why, when he was about it, did not Dr, Russell 
include his American experiences also? One, at least, of his cha- 
racters, Maurice Prendergast, might have been made to figure with 
effect in the great struggle between North and South, 

It would be futile to attempt an outline of the course of so 
desultory a story ; so we will not make the effort. We have already 
indicated the scenes in which the tale is laid, and need oniy add that 
all the leading personages introduced are Irish, but do not appear to 
have possessed much of the spirit of fun and humour for which 
natives of the Emerald Isle generally get credit. There is one 
respect, however, in which the book 1s “ exceedingly Irish” (if we 
may be permitted to borrow a phrase from Mr. Charles Lever)—that 
is, the blunders it contains, to which we have already alluded, 
and which prove that the work has been written in haste and 
under specially disadvantageous circumstances, These blunders 
attain their climax in the “bull” in the third volume, where the 
hero (Dr, Brady) and Mabel Fraser are declared to be sisters. 
This, however, is not the only blunder the book contains, For 
instance, Sir Richard Desmond once at least becomes Sir Philip— 
the result of confusion between Sir Philip Crampton, the fa- 
mous surgeon, and his patient; and Uolonel Fraser is called 
“ Allan” and “Charley” altervately, and sometimes both on the 
same page. ‘These slips are easily accounted for by the circum- 
stances under which most of the book, we believe, was written and 
published—that is, while the author was absent from this country ; 
and would not be worthy of mention, except as proof of those cir- 
cumstances. But surely the editor of Zins/ey, or even the printer's 
reader, might have corrected such obvious inadvertencies, But, as 

we have said, Dr, Russell has been most unlucky altogether in the 
conditions attending the production of his book. 

And then the taste displayed in selecting the colour in which the 
work is bound! Faring orange, as we live; and that on a book 
about Irishmen, and the hero of which is a Protestant Irishman, 
and therefore, in the eyes of most persons, an Orangesan ! 
A clear violation this of the prohibition of party colours and 
emblems contained in the Party Processions Act. Had the book 
been issued in Dublin instead of London, would not Lord Mayo have 
been justified in prosecuting author, printers, binders, and publishers 
for a breach of the law? and would he not have got convictions 
against them, too? 


Eve, A Poem, London: Hatchard and Co, 


Besides the gift of beautifully easy, flowing, and poetic blank 
verse, the anonymous author of “Eve” has the gift of brevity. 
Here are but twenty-four pages, and there is absolutely not one line 
which the reader might “care to blot.” By-the-way, this is a frag- 
ment of the fall of man, and not a fragment of the four and twenty 
hours, Here are a few random specimen lines :— 


Happy the hours; but happier far when Eve 
Was given to love him and to be beloved, 

No sweeter joy could God confer on man, 

No higher bliss do angels know than love ; 
And God, in revelation of Himself, 

Singles out love from all His attributes 

As that by which he glories to be known : 
And Eve was an embodiment of love, 

And beautiful beyond imagining. 

Her gentle spirit was a sea of life 

Whereon did glide to heaven's eternal shores 
Rapt holy thoughts, whose sunny sails were filled 
With the young breath of joyous innocence, 
She was the one bright star that nightly shone 
On Adam from the firmament of sleep ; 

And ev'ry dream which, cloud-like, flitted o'er 
The tranquil heaven of his most calm repose, 
Was silvered with the radiance of her smile. 
Alas! that joys, so rapturously sweet, 

Should pass, like dreams, away. 


A French Country Family, By Mdme. pe Witt (née Guizot), 
Translated by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentlem ww,” 
London: A, Strahan, 

In a short preface, Miss Muloch says :—‘' We Britons are too apt to 

believe that French society is only as modern French novels make it 

appear, but this book—wherein the authoress has taken her pictures 
of both nature and human nature from that combination of te real 
and the imaginary which, together, form the truest art—sh ws us 
that our neighbours across the Chaonel understand ‘home’ as well 
as ourselves,” ‘nis is true enough, and a prettier picture of home 
has never been written for young people, Tere is notning wo 
describe here; but in a few pages the reader seems to have made 
some excellent friends from amongst the French country family. 
We understand the cares and the happinesses of the middle aged, 
and thoroughly sympathise with the determination of the elder sons 
to ‘do something.” The little ones are beautiful, especially Lucie, 
who has a will of herown, and a bad one, and who is always getting 
into trouble, fhe ordinary French life outof town differs more from 
the English than does town life; it is more graceful, and just as 
simple. Hence theres something pastoral about these pages which 
gives them a high charm, and deserves high praise, The illustrations 


are very pretty. 


Flowers and Festivals ; or, Directions for the Floral Decoration of 
Churches. By W. A. Barrer, of St, Paul’s Cathedral, London : 
Rivingtons, 

It is to be feared that the Ritualists would turn up their noses at 

— page of this little book ; and it may readily be believed that 

all those who love to decorate simple country churches would give 

their eyes for it. The contents include historical notes and a learned 
chapter on “crosses;” with “Emblems of Our Lord and of the 

Saints,” and a botanical account of flowers and plants dedicated to 

saints, There are also many illustrations in colours, showing how 

to deck churches and when, and some nicely-executed sentences and 
texts of Scripture, which will save much trouble and give many 
ideas, The little work is a model of elegance—which, by-the-way, 
does not always go with such good sense a3 it contains—and may 
be recommended as an acceptable present for every parish in 
England, 


“LORETTO’S NECKLACE.” 

Tuts picture is by no means the best known work of Turner, 
although it was placed in the collection of his paintings, and is 
rewarkably illustrative of some of his marveilous achievements in 
colour, It may be said, indeed, that the subject was in itself an 
inspiration for such a colourist as Turner, and the scene more than 
suflicient to rouse even his utmost skill; for natural beauty, archi- 
tectural grandeur, and traditional importance are all combined in 
this town of Macerata, on the Adriatic, Most of our readers will 
remember that Loretto, or Loreto, was formerly one of the most 
celebrated shrines in Europe, and at certain seasons of the year 
swarmed with pilgrims, who wert to visit “La Santa Casa —the 
Holy House. ‘he legend declares that this building (an oblong, 
four-sided place, with brick walls, covered with cement) was the 
veritable dwelling of the Virgin Mary, It is about 40 ft. long, 
20ft. wide, and 25 ft. high; snd contains only one room, with 
a door, a chimney, and a window; while in a niche is, or 
was, a statue of the Virgin, carved from cedar-wood. This 
house, it was declared, was removed from Nazaretlh—where it was 
often visited by the Christian pilgrims—in the year 1291, aiter the 
Mussulmans took Ptolemais, the last hold of the Christians in 
Palestine. It was, of course, lifted up and removed by supernatural 
power, and was placed on the top of a hillin Dalmatia, near the 
seacoast between Tersactum and Fiume, of which district Nicolo 
Frangipani was Govertor. After remaiuing some time at Dalmatia, 
and being the object of public wonder and veneration, it was again 
removed by invisible hands; and in December, 1294, was carried 
across the Adriatic to a hill near Recanti, where it was ret upon land 
belonging to a woman named Lauretta, the diminutive of Laura, 
from which the name of the present town is derived, ‘This legend 
furnished Tasso with the subject cf his poem beginning “ Ecco 
fra le vempeste e i fieri venti.” A magnificent church was afterwards 
built round the holy house, and enriched and embellished by 
successive Popes ; and asthe church had encased the house, so a town 
prew around the church, where a very coneiderable trade was 
formerly carried on in beads, rosaries, Agni Dei, and other sacred 
ornaments. Ofcourse, Loreto became a Bishop's see, and its treasury 
was well filled until 1796, when Pius VI. made use of the wealth 
deposited there. for the purpose of satisfying the demands of the 
French, so that, when they took Loreto in the following year, there 
was very little money left. The church and the treasury were 
again enriched after the restoration, however; and though Loreto 
is of less importance to the traveller than to the artist, it is still a 
place of some reputation in the Papal States. 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 

ONLY those who inspect the embankment ot the Thames from an 
engineering and architectural point of view can appreciate the dif- 
ficulties that had to beovercome in its construction, and the exquisite 
finish with which the works have been perfected. In the opinion of 
engineers, both English and foreign, there has seldom been so colossal 
a work in granite put together with the same completeness. It 
literally fits with the neatne:s of cabinet-work, and eome of the 
landing-stages and piers will remain as standards of what such 
works should be. Some idea may be formed of the magnitude and 
importance of the undertaking when we say that a river wall in 
granite, 8 ft. in thickness, has been built so as todam out nearly 
thirty acres of the river; that this wall is nearly 7000 ft. long; 
that it averages more than 40ft. high, and its foundations 
go from 16ft. to 30ft, below the bed of the river. In 
the formation of this wall and the auxiliary works of 
drainage, subways, and filling in with earth behind it there have 
been used nearly 700,000 cubic feet of granite, about 30,000,000 
bricks, over 300,000 bushels of cement, nearly a million cubic feet 
of concrete, 125,000 cubic yards of earth have been dug out, and no 
less than 1,200,000 cubic yards of earth filled in. Such stupendous 
quantities of material expended over so short a space of ground 
have never been heard of till now, and would, if so employed, have 
been equal to building half a dozen structures like the great 
Pyramid. . 

I'he end of the embankment next to Westminster Bridge and for 
a long way past Whitehall is finished, with the exception of the 
roadway, which, it is said, it would be useless to complete, as, at 
some indefinite time, the Metropolitan Railway will cut it all up 
again to make their tunnel. But, as a steam boat pier for arrival 
and departure, the public will have the use of it in a short time. 
As a pier, this portion of the embankment might be opened at 
any time; but the lighters which are being built to fit into 
its stone recesses are not yet ready. A noble flight of stone 
steps, 40 ft. wide, will give entrance from Westminster Bridge to 
this portion of the embankment. As far as it has yet been con- 
structed, there are six piers slong the face of the embankment—one 
at, Westminster, for steam-boats; one at York-gate, for the landing 
of smal] boats; one at Hungerford, extending on each side of the 
piers of the present bridge, for steamers; ove at the Adelphi, for 
small boats; one at Waterloo for steamers; and one at Temple- 
gardens, also for steamers, As a matter of course, however, small 
boats will be at liberty to use these landing-places, but York-gate 
and the Adelphi are built especially for their accommodation, York- 
gate will be one of the prettiest stations on the bank, but the land- 
ing-place at Temple-gardens will be, of its kind, unsurpassed. The 
great frontage of this pier—nearly 600 ft.—theawidth of its stone 
stairways, the solidity and height of its abutments or terminals, 
and, above all, the carved granite arch which will give access to it 
from the land, will make this station one of the most conspicuous 
ornaments of the river, The arch which leads to it is a triumph of 
granite-work. All the piers and landing-places are of different 
designs, though they mostly all keep the same type of massive and 
enduring architecture, as befits a great work designed to last for 
centuries to come, 

Our Engraving represents the appearance the pier at Westminster 
may be supposed to present when finally completed and in use. At 
this point the embankment roadway, which rises at an inclination of 
1 in 80 to the level of the bridge, will be set back some 30 ft, or 40 ft, 
from the face of the embankment wall. The promenade and steam- 
boat pier, which is a pretty little etructure, occupies the intervening 
space, and is approachable by a roomy flight of steps opposite the 
Houses of Parliament. The landing-place at Temple Gardens, 
however, though still obscured by scaffolding, &c., is the chef-d'euvre 
of the undertaking. The design is extremely bold and picturesque, 
and the workmanship exhibied in its erection should make the 
author and contractor proud of their work, since it has farnished 
them with an opportunity (which they have fully seized) of giving a 
marked character to this new addition to the sights of London, and 
of reflecting credit upon the national taste and skill, There are, in 
addition, a commodions steam-boat pier, and landing-stairs for 
smaller craft not requiring pontoon accommodation. The pier, asa 
whole, has a frontage of 470 ft, and has, as well as a large 
recess in the centre for a pontoon, a separate recess at each end to 
receive the ascending and deszending bridge. The landing-stairs are 
placed on each side of the chief recess, and they descend to low 
water from @ landing on the same level as the embankment road- 
way. The work projects into the river beyond the general boundary 
of the wall over 30 ft, and the recesses formed ont of this projection 
are boldly arched. The screen walls and the brickwork are un- 
usually strong, a special clause in the specifications enjoining that 
care shall be taken to bond the masonry of the screen walls with the 
brickwork of the tie walle, and all necessary bond-stones inserted for 
the purpose. Instead of being curved, as elsewhere, the front wall 
is here vertical, built, like the rest, of brick, and faced with the usual 
granite slabs, Under the landing-places there are ingenious con- 
trivances for flashing to prevent the accumulation of mud and slush 
under the pontoons. An open balustrade surmounts this pier, as is the 
case with the others, but the superior size affords it a better display, 
It is ornamenied with lamps and pedestals, is carried round the 
sides of the aoe landivg-place and along the top of the 
screen wall, and terminates in a lofty and conspicuous centre 
pedestal, which is intended to bear sculpture. From the keystone 
of the central arch, which has a y magnificent effect when 
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looked upon from either side, a sculptured head of Father Thames 
looks approvingly upon this vigorous curtailment of his domains, 
Nothing has yet been definitely settled with respect to the statuary 
to be placed on the pedestals, but the intention points to something 
of an allegorical character, In addition to the lights at the steam- 
boat landing-stage, there will be twenty-four lamps on the parapet- 
wall above ; and the general view of the pier from the water when 
the lamps are lighted will be extremely pretty. The beauty of the 
two noble flights of stairs is apparent now, and at this point some 
idea may be formed of the appearance of the work as a whole when 
the ornamental details are added and the entire facing is exposed. 
The Middle Temple Library is within gunshot of the pier; and, 
as the Temple Gardens themselves adjoin the inver boundar of the 
embankment, in course of time there is every probability that this 
rortion of the embaukment will be considered one of the pleasantest 
ieunaas in London, At intervals along the breast of the embank- 
ment are collossal carved lions’ heads, one of which is shown in our 
small Engraving on page 236, ‘ 
In the short length where coffer-dams were used—or, indeed, 
along any part of the works where piling was employed—the piles 
have never been drawn, ‘The reason for this, of course, is obvious : 
to prevent any movement in the soil which must be caused if such a 
vast bulk of timber was dragged up from far below the bed of the 
river, and, indeed, in some cases even below the bed of the embank- 
ment wall itself, The huge elm piles have therefore been sawn off 
at a little below the river's bed, and still left so as to give to the 
river wall when built the same support which they gave when 
building. In the iron caissons, also, the same prudent rule has 
been followed, The caissons were simply cylindera of cast 
iron, elliptical in shape, which, like so many tubes, were 
planted side by side, and laden with weights till they 
could be forced down no furtver, They were then bolted together 
in the form of an iron wall, made water-tight, and the water behind 
them which they had dammed off from the river pumped out till 
all was dry, when the embankment wall was built behind them. 
Only the upper parts of three iron caissons have been removed, 
The lower masses still remain as firm as the first day they were 
forced in to keep the water out, The support which these give to 
the strength of the main wall is, of course, immense. Nothing, 
however, short of an earthquake could easily weaken the fonnda- 
tions, which are taken deep below the bed of the river into the 
London clay, and on concrete in this the bricks and granite are laid 
in cement. Much difficulty was experienced in getting a good 
foundation near Hungerford Bridge, where the soil was marshy and 
unsound, and it was not tili it had been dug away to 
the depth of more than 30ft. that the clay was reached at 
last. During these works the excavations were continued 
8 ft, below the stonework of the foundations of one of 
the Hungerford piers—that is to say, 8 ft. of the piles on 
which the stonework rests were laid bare. The piling, however, was 
found to be absolutely perfect ; and as soon as the excavations were 
completed all round, the pier was filled in with concrete, which has 
now bound it together as if set in solid rock and made it ten times 
stronger than it was before. In the same way the piling below one 
of the piers of Waterloo Bridge was laid bare for a depth of 4 ft., 
and found to be as complete as the day it was driven into the soil’ 
One small piece of piling has, in fact, been taken out as a specimen, 
and from its appearance it seems difficult to believe that it has been 
long cut from the tree, much less been in mud and water for nearly 
fifty years, 


THE LOUNCGER AT THE CLUBS, 

A FEW words, and = a few, upon the late division, Down to 
eight o'clock on Friday night few expected a majority of more than 
forty against the amendment, For the original resolution it was 
pee thought that the majority would be something less, 

ndeed, a Liberal member of the Upper House, formerly a member 
of the Lower, when the door was shut for the second division, con- 
fidently predicted that the majority on that division would not be 
much more than half the forwer. In fact, the uncertainty during 
the iast week has baffled all calculation, Neither Glyn nor Taylor, 
till the last hour, could tell within twenty what the majority 
would be. What strikes me about the division is the number of 
men absent without pairs, I never knew anything like this beiore ona 
division of similar importance. There were seventeen Liberals absent 
without pairs, and five Conservatives. I know very well, of course, 
that, being absent, the majority of the seventeen could not be paired ; 
but why were they away? James Brocklehurst is too infirm to 
come; Julian Goldsmid is just married and is abroad; Lawrence 
Oliphantis abroad, ill ; John Steelis unwell ; Sir Thomas Winnington 
ditto; Robert Jardine has not been seen this Session—I suspect 
that he is on the Continent. But why did not Sir Roundell Palmer 
vote? Is he unsound in the faith? Richard Fort has been for 
some time absent ; Colonel Packe is often uncertain and wavering ; 
Sir George Colthurst we knew would not vote; James Brown, ill, 
Teuspect. Jonathan Pim has told us he he did not vote because 
he felt himself virtually pledged to his constituents, The two 
Mackinnons, proverbially uncertain; Bingham Barry, never to 
be relied on; Sir Morton eto bankrupt and incapacitated ; 
Colonel Pryse I know nothing about. There is little dfficulty 
with the absent Conservatives, Lord Cranborne voted in the 
second division, but not in the first; Gaskell, fickle as the wind; 
Sandford followed the example of Cranborne; Leader and 
Vandeleur, Protestants representing Catholic constituents, chose the 
middle path, which, I faucy, will not be found to be the path of 
safety. The Liberals absent were 17 ; Liberals who voted wrongly, 7 : 
total, 24. Conservatives absent, 5 ; Conservatives who voted wrongly 
(rightly ?), 5: total, 10, If all had been present and every man had 
voted with his party, the addition to the Liberal majority would have 
been 14 on the first division, making it 74 instead of 60, The Liberal 
party, then, bas, nominally, a majority of 74, 

Here are a few scraps of gossip which may be interesting to your 
readers, Mr, Weekes, R,A., has completed in marble the Stothard 
memorial bust for the National Collection, and it will, I believe, be 
shown in the forthcoming exhibition of the Royal Academy,—— 
A statue of the late Sir Rowland Hill has been completed by Mr. 
Peter Hollins, The statue, which cost 950 gs., has been cut out of 
a block of Carrara marble, weighing three tons. ‘The figure is repre- 
sented in a standing posture, the left foot being slightly advanced, 
and the left band resting on a low pedestal, In the right hand Sir 
Rowland holds a roll of penny postage-stamps, suggesting the work 
on which his fame chiefly rests. The figure is 6 ft. 8in. in height, 
The statue is likewise to be sent to the Royal Academy’s exhibition 

revious to being fixed in its site at Birmingham.——The picture Mr. 

aed intends for exhibition this year in the Academy “ represents 
a working man who has been watching his sick boy through a restless 
night ; the child, holding on by his father's sleeve, has fallen asleep; 
daylight finds them both at rest—worn ont,’——I believe it was 
suggested in your columns, some time ago, in noticing her Majesty’s 
Journal, that a cheap edition should be issued, so as to place the 
work withia the reach of ail orders of the Queen's subjects, This 
has now been done, a cheap and yet elegant edition of the Journal 
having been published. In connection with this subject, 1 may 
mention that Messrs. Bell and Daldy have in preparation a volume 
of Scottish scevery, containing views of many of the places of 
interest visited by her Majesty and the Prince Consort, accompanied 
by descriptive letterpress, with an essay on the characteristics of 
Scottish scenery by a popular writer; the whole under the superin- 
tendence of a gentleman well known in literary circles, Tne illus- 
trations, it is stated, “are exquisite sun pictures, taken by a 
process discovered by the artist, Mr. Joseph Adam, who has been 
engaged many years in bringing it to perfection. By this inven- 
tion the photographs have all the soft ap 
line engravings, and are works of a very 


high cjass, the 


middle distances being as clearly defined as by the pencil, while the | 


foregrounds are like delicious bits of pre-Raphaelite painting. One 
— shown to us, a view of Lich Katrine from the Silver 

trand, towards Ellen’s Isle, is a marvellous bit of execution ; 
the glint of sunshine through the trees the shadow of Ben-an in 


ce of the finest | 


the clear lake, and the gleaming of the water in the distance, iyyun 
altogether as lovely a bit of painting as ever came from an 
ea el,” Another new periodical! A monthly serial, to ba 
called the Oat, and to be illustrated by George Cruikshanle 
and others, is announced, The prospectus states that “on tho 
editorial staff are Sir John Bowring, Dr. Collingwood, the emine; 
naturalist, the author of “The Gentle Life,” EK, 1, Blanchard, 
Dillon Croker, J. Ashby Sterry, Mra, Newton Crossland, and othe. 
popular writers. Biographical sketches, with authentic portraits 
of living persons of eminence, will form a leading feature in the 
new adventurer, Several writers of fiction have been enlisted jy 
the cause.” The first number of the Oak will appear in the beginnin. 
of May. Truly, if the British public be not well read and thorongi)!y 
amused, it is not for lack of magazines, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 

If there is anybody who is not yet tired of the qvestion of the 
Disraeli Premiership he may find something to please him in t}). 
political paper of the new St. James's, which is, as most people 
know, edited by Mrs, Riddell now, Lt is a judiciously-varied number, 
containing papers about cabs, opera, La Rochefoucauld, and half a 
dozen other matters, In the opening of a novel called “ Hirell” oy. 
welcomes a pen apparently new, but with both power and cultnre. 
The narrative begins with an effective situation, and the “ prelude,” 
like the asides, arrests attention, Mrs, Riddell’s new story, «A 
Life’s Assize,” is told, of course, to an audience whose ears are 
bespoken, and promises well. 

No living writer has said so many excellent and discriminatiac 
things about love as Mr, Arthur Helps, and in “ Realmah” ha re. 
opens the dear old theme, Readers who are well up in his handling 
of the topic will note how much he repeats himself ; but they will 
note it without a tinge of displeasure, Here is one charming pas. 
sage :—“ There would probably be no such thing as jealousy if souls 
were visible; for we should then find that the love of any person for 
os a other is so completely a pecniiar relation between those two 
only, that there would be nothing for any third person to be jealous 
of.” In the present number of Macmillan Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, and Mrs, Fawcett contribute papers of great 
interest ; but if a few young “lovers ” so-called, and a few “ manied 
couples” so called, will read Mr. Helps on the ‘ Loves of Realmah 
and the Ainah,” it is just possible they will be made a little wiser— 
perhaps a little sadder, too, Only, Ido not speak with any con- 
fidence, because—because——ah | Well, the ungracious reason shall 
go unwritten, here are things which not even Mr. Helps’, 
Gretchen or Ainah (I say ov, but they are both ca/quées on the same 
living model !) could not teach people (II Kings v 7). 

In London Society—always so pretty and so entertaining—I find 
much to like in the ‘ Piccadilly Papers;” and this last instalment 
(to use an ugly word) is full of intelligence, kindly feeling, and 
varied knowledge. But a writer with these quaiifications ought to be 
above talking of the “collapse of Mr. Mill's political reputation. ' 
See the current Fortnightly, pp. 472-4. The mistake made by 
Mr, Millis a generous one—he has shown his “hand” too soon 
and too daringly. As to his statesmanship, let us postpone the 
question fora while, Mr. Piccadilly seems to be profoundiy struck 
with the facts thatthe Pall Mall and Saturday Review have actually 
called Mr, Mill both “ illogical and unphilosophical.” And this be 
calls “ the decline and fall of Mr. Mill.” Now, how munch doe: Mr 
Piccadilly suppose Mr, Mill cares for the Pall Mail or the Satur lay ? 
He is wrong, too, in saying that, “ordinarily, the Pall Mali Gazette 
would follow Mr. Mill with the utmost devotion.” Both the PylZ.u. 
and the 8.2, have shown a disposition (in the ?.J/.G. the teadenes 
has been_rather latent, however) to depreciate Mr. Mill as a poli- 
tician, Lastly, even if My, Mill had “collapsed,” it would not only 
be ungrateful but unwise and mischievous to say it, unless he were 
both dangerous and incapable of doing service to Liberalism. Men 
like Mill and Gladstone have quite enough to struggle with ina 

club of demoralised mediocrities like the House of Commons; and, 
though we need not puff them, we need never be in a hurry to find 
them out in anything maladroit, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Mr, H. Lemon appears to have stepped into cue official shors that 
Meesrs, Brough and Halliday have vacated. He lias supplied two 
* apropos farces,” one to the ADELPHI and one to the HAYMARKEY, 
The Adelphi farce is on the subject of thé Oxford and Cambriige 
boat-race, while the Haymarket farce is founded on the co-operative 
movement—two subjects of considerable interest at the present 
moment, It is too evident that the titles of these farcea have ver 
little reference to their subject-matter; they appear to have been 
clapped on at the last moment with more regard to their p: pulat 
character than to the plots of the pieces they refer to, ‘The Uo- 
operative Movement” treats of a Custom-House clerk who loves a 
young Hx 3 but fears to marry her on his limited income of £25) 
@ year. owever, the advantages derived from the co-operative 
movement present themselves so strongly to the mind of the pru jen! 
young gentleman (in the course of a co-operative luncheon) tras he 
determines to marry her at all risks, Mr. Compton plays o 
office messenger, who also acts as a hired waiter, with muca 
quiet drollery ; Mr. Kendal gives proper effect to the young ¢ erk ; 
and Miss Snowdon represents the young lady's elderly aunt, wo is 
under the impression that the clerk’s attentions to her niece +r in- 
tended forher. The farce, however, is much too slight in co: s_ruc- 
tion, and the interest of the audience flags long before the «utain 
falls on the little piece, 

“Go to Putney,” the title of the Adelphi farce, has a still more 
slender connection with its subject. A young lady whore jusvand 
has died at sea is courted by a young gentleman who rows No, 7 in 
the Oxford eight. The action of the piece is supposed to take 
place on the day of the boat-race, and, of course, the yonng Jady’s 
hand is made to depend upon the issue of the race. During the 
time that the race is being rowed, a seafaring man turns up who, 
by an ordinary equivoque, is supposed by all interested ia the matter 
to be the long lost husband of the young lady whoze hand is sought 
by the unfortunate No. 7, Some confusion is at first produced 11 


that young gentleman’s mind, but when it appears that the sea 
faring gentleman is the husband—not of the young lady the under- 
yi 


graduate loves, but of her landlady, Mrs, Green, his anxiet 
relieved and all ends happily. Mr. Belmore has an artistic mak 
as the sea captain, and does his best with an indifferent part, T 
farce may be said to be successful, 


IRISH CHURCH DEBATES AND DIVISIONS.—When, in 1856, Mr. Miall 
proposed @ motion eimilar to that of Mr. Gladstone, it was supported by bu! 
95 votes, and rejected by a majority of 70; only 322 members voting ©! 
eed on the occasion. In 1863, when the question was revived by Mr. 

illwyn, that gentleman would not press it to a division ; and Sir Georg: 
Grey declared that dis-establishment could not be effected without a revo 
lution, In 1866 Sir John Gray submitted a motion on the subject, bu 
without obtaining a division. Last year he was more successful—bi 
motion being supported by 183 votes, and lost by only 12; while Mr. 
Gladstone spoke in emphatic condemnation of the Hstablishment. Now 
330 members have voted for Mr, Gladstone’s motion, and the majority in it 
favour is 60, or nearly twice as great a majority as that which in 1835 (+ 
voted for the more limited policy involved in the appropriation clause. 


THE HAMILTON EsTaTES.—A decision was a few days ago pronounced 
in the Court of Session, Edinburgh, which affects seriously the futur 
position of the successors to ‘the great Scotch Dukedom of Hamilion 
Brandon, and Chatelherault, The present Duke has brought an action ol 
declaration against his brother, Lerd Charles George Archibald Hamilton, 
and others, for the purpose of having it found and declared that the variou 
deeds of entail of the Hamilton estates are invalid and ineffectual in so fat 
as regards the prohibitive, and irritant, and resolutive clauses therein con- 
tained and referred to, and that he (the pursuer) is entitled to hold the s sid 
estates in fee simple and dispose of them at pleasure. Lord Barcaple he 


| given judgment, finding that the entails under which the Duke of Hamilton 
holds his ancestral estates are invalid, and that he may bring the property 


to the hammer gs soon as he pleases. There will, of course, be an appeal to 
the Inner House, but it is said that the best legal authorities entertain no 
doubt that the Lord Ordinary’s judgment will be affirmed. 
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OPERA AND CONCERTS. 
«NoRMA” WAS followed at the Koyal Italian Opera by “ Don 


saving’ a 
Carlos ous, without being by any means the most successful, opera 


dn 9) 
ser in whieh 
Se formerly played by Malle, Lucca, 
ratulated on ecess her efforts in 
;. eiven to the Princess of Eboli, But the weight 
Qirlos,” a8 of those five-act operas of Meyerbeer 
it ia imitated, does not rest alone on the solo 
In the Meyerbeer school of opera no means of 
aa neglected that can possibly be made use of; and the 
yainter, the costumier, the stage manager, with all the 
‘eal appliances at his command, are almost as itoportant as 
‘omer bimself, Thereally attractive scene in “ Don Carlos "— 
ay e only one which can make a Jasting impression on the 
pr ceneral—is that magnificent one, in the third act, in which 
I _vidiers, and citizens appear on the stage in different groups, 
vee its own mousic and its own co nbination of instruments, 
ne must, at the same time, remind everyone of the coro- 
in the “ Prophéce,” of which it is a close imitation, 
pzini was, according to first arrangements, to have made 
wut as Gilda, in * Rigoletto ;” that charming part, however, 
+ the last moment assigned to Malle. Fioreiti, who had not 
\ ard in London for the last three or four seasons, but who, 
-<to the fine quality of her voice and to the correctness and 
ey of Per execution, can scarcely have been forgotten by the 
te ¢3 of the Royal Italian Opera, Mdile. Mayer, a new 
contralto, had been announced to appear, and did appear, for 
first time, as Maddalena; and Signor Mario returned to us 
so charee.er of the Duke of Mantua, Then Signor Graziani 
“ine Rivoletto of the evening—an impersonation which, if 
vor apsolutely new, was at least new to very many of those 
nr, Altégether, this performance of “Rigoletto” was highly 
sing, and that such was the opinion of the public was proved 
ny a very full attendance, Madlle, Fioretti’s talent as a vocalist is 
neontestable; but for a young girl, such as Gilda is represented to 
;. che seems somewhat overgrown: indeed, in a dramatic point 
o) view, there is no part in the whole operatic répertoire more 
nied to Mdlle, Fioretti than that of Gilda, which does not 
vent her from singing the music with alt possible dexterity, 
moreover, with excellent expression, In order, perhaps, 
ok more like the father of the well-grown Gilda, in- 
ied in the present cast, Signor Graziani gives to Rigoletto 
ally ancient appearance, The great dramatic characters 
nor Graziani now affects do not seem to us so well suited 
) him as the mere singing parts in which he originally appeared in 
London, and in which he is still without an equal, The débutante, 
\dile, Mayer, had but little to do. Maddalena does not appear 
the fourth set, and the amount of solo singing then given to 
or is very small indeed, consisting only of a few bare, But she 
a good acting scene, of which Mdile, Mayer made the most ; and 
ce hus to take part in the celebrated quartet, “ Bella figla dell’ 
amore.” In this quartet, and throughout the last act, Signor Mario 
vig as Well and acted as powerfully as he has ever done during the 
wttencrad:zen years, That his voice has defects it would be 
vain to deny; but these defects are only to be discovered now and 
cn, at long intervals ; whereas many other tenors—even tenors of 
‘1 reputation —have faults of style which never leave them. 
Loulsing round the operatic stage, we find nothing to make us 
ve that we shall bear the-like of Signor Mario again ; and there 
vere moments in Saturday’s performance when he might have been 
advantageously compared with himself in his best days, 
Last Satnrday Malle. Clara Louise Kellogg, the young American 
} onna, who made so brilliant a success last autumn, appeared 
\ Ilr Majesty's Opera, for the first time this season, as Violetta in 
“La Vraviata.” For Thursday “ Linda di Chamounix” was an- 
need, with Mdile. Kellogg in her favourite part of Linda, On 
day (tonight) we are promised “ Don Giovanni,’ supported by 
ast, including Malle, Titiens as Donna Anna, and Maile, 
s Zerlina, 
he very day that Her Majesty’s Theatre opened for the season 
st. George's Opera-house closed its doors, Mlle, Liebhart, the 
donna of the establishment, introduced, on the occasion of her 
‘fit, anew musical piece, written, for the most part, in the patois 
{ avaria, and entitled “ The Promise by the South.” The operetta 
not very dramatic, but it gave the clever impersonator of the 
ne an Opportunity of singing some charmingly-characteristic 
vational airs, A couple of amateurs took part in the representation, 
hich was given in German; but such success as it met with was 
rely due to the brilliant performance of Maile, Liebhart. 
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THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT PORTSMOUTH. 
Av a conference between General Lindsay and the metropolitan 
uluuteer officers last Saturday, in reference to the review at Ports- 
ich next Monday, it was resolved that it is desirable to dispense 
li the proposed evolutions on Portsdown-hill, and that the 
inceuvres shall be confined to a march past on Southsea-common, 
‘a few simple movemenis onthe neighbouring beach and on the 
opposite shore near Gosport. A very general wish was expressed 
‘ht, 0 make upia some measure for the disappointment occasioned 
» abandonment of the sham fight, an influential deputation 
uuld wait on her Majesty and ask her to witness the march past, 
Ou Wednesday, however, the arrangements were again altered, 
‘id, in deference to the wishes of the volunteers, the War Office 
uthorities have decided upon having a sham fight on Portsdowa- 
']\; and, to please the Portsmouth people, have agreed to arrange 
varc past on Southsea-common, before the evolutions, ‘The 
vhoe force will consist of four divisions, who, as soon as they have 
imsrched past, will proceed by different routes to Hilsea lines, The 
‘division, which will include the regular troops, will march by 
y of King’s-terrace, Landport, and Kingston-cross to Cosham 
‘ Wymering, which they will invest. The second division will 
‘wach by way of Palmerston road to Kingston-cross and Ports- 
ridae, and joia the attacking force. The third division will leave 
the © mmon by the same route as the first, bat will make for 
S‘ainshaw-lane, and so across the fields to tie lefs of Hilsea works, 
where there is a road made across the creek, but which is only 
“spable of allowing the passage of two men at atime. The fourth 
‘ion will go by the same route as the first, but will take up a 
»sicon on the right of the defending force, These, being 
ope behind Hilsea lines, will drive out the enemy from 
shim and Wymering, who will then retreat and make another 
(i, their right resting on Paalagrove, and their left on the brow 
of the hill between Southwick Fort and Widly Fort. In the 
‘hour, opposite Paulsgrove, a flotilla of launches, and possibly a 
S'-hoat, will assist the defenders in driving the enemy from the 
fond position, Tae cefenders will then endeavour to turn the leit 
‘uk of the enemy, who will retreat over the hill, and the mimic 
‘twill eud as near as possible at four in the afternoon. The 
‘ade rearest to Portsmouth will then commence the return 
jucch, aud be followed as rapidly as possible by the other brigades ; 
‘ie aruilery to bring up the rear, On the metropolitan corps 
“‘nving at Portsmouth they will form up by brigades on the giacis 
‘! Townsend bastion, just opposite the railway station, there 
‘o remain till they receive orders for departure. The War Office 
recommend that officers in command of corps sh»ll make arrange- 
‘.ents tor providing refreshments at this place, and that they shall 
not allow their men to leave the neighbow hood of their battalion. 
ee infantry corps coming from the west will march direct to 
“reham ; those from Kent and Sussex to Havant, 
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P LORD CRANBORNE, it is reported, has been offered the post of Governor- 
“cneral of Canada, the offer being made after his Lordship’s late attack 


“pon the Government and before Mr, Disraeli’s reply. 
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No reader will be 


indicates powers which, if cultivated and carefully developed, may 
yet”—— and so forth, But, coming as this work does from the 
pen of one who may be regarded as a literary veteran, we fear the 
effect produced on most readers will be a feeling of disappointment, 
and theexclamation with which the third volume will be put down 
by most persons will be, “ What a pity!” What a pity, that is, that 
Dr, Russell should have undertaken to do two difficult things at 
once—namely, to write anovel for Z'insleys’ Magazine and be Ties’ 
correspondent in Abyssinia at one and the saine time, for to that 
dual effort, we are persuaded, the defects of “Dr. Brady” are 
to be ascribed. The book opens very well, and the first three or 
four chapters have spparently been written with care; but after 
that there is a woful falling off. The interest of the story flags ; 
there isa lack of “go” about it; numerous characters flit about 
upon the stage, but fail to impress us with any strong appreciation 
of their individualily; and there are several strange blunders and 
confoundings of one person with another. In short, we meet con- 
tinually with indications of haste in composition and evidence of 
entire absence of revision. 

We do not think that the story wonld have euffered much damage 
had the whole of the second volume been omitted, as well as part 
of the first and third. Is certainly would have been greatly im- 
proved in interest had the incidents in the Crimea and in India, 
which are crowded into a portion of the closing volume, been ex- 
panded and developed so as to occupy the space gained by the 
excisions we have suggesied. Besides his attempt to be both cor- 
respondent and novelist, even in this book Dr, Rus-ell has attempted 
to do a great deal too much; he has essayed to portray the state of 
poverty and discontent prevalent in Ireland after the famine, to 
paint the Crimean campaign, and to delineate something of the 
revolt in India; and, of course, neither of the three series of events 
is depicted well. Why, when he was about it, did not Dr, Russell 
include his American experiences also? One, at least, of his cha- 
racters, Maurice Prendergast, might have been made to figure with 
effect in the great struggle between North and South, 

It would be futile to attempt an outline of the course of so 
desultory a story ; so we will not make the effort. We have already 
indicated the scenes in which the tale is laid, and need only add that 
all the leading personages introduced are Irish, but do not appear to 
have possessed much of the spirit of fun and humour for which 
natives of the Emerald Isle generally get credit, There is one 
respect, however, in which the book 1s “ exceedingly Irish” (if we 
may be permitted to borrow a phrase from Mr. Charles Lever)—that 
is, the blunders it contains, to which we have already alluded, 
and which prove that the work has been written in haste and 
under specially disadvantageous circumstances. These blunders 
attain their climax in the “bull” in the third volume, where the 
hero (Dr. Brady) and Mabel Fraser are declared to be sisters, 
This, however, is not the only blunder the book contains, For 
instance, Sir Richard Desmond once at least becomes Sir Philip— 
the result of confusion between Sir Philip Crampton, the fa- 
mous surgeon, and his patient; and Uolonel Fraser is called 
“ Allan” and “Charley” alternately, and sometimes both on the 
same page, ‘These slips are easily accounted for by the circum- 
stances under which most of the book, we believe, was written und 
published—that is, while the author was absent from this country ; 
and would not be worthy of mention, except as proof of those cir- 
cumstances. But surely the editor of Zins/ey, or even the priuter’s 
reader, might have corrected such obvious inadvertencies, But, as 
we have said, Dr, Russell has been moat unlucky altogether in the 
conditions attending the production of his book. 

And then the taste displayed in selecting the colour in which the 
work is bound! Flaring orange, as we live; and that on a book 
about Irishmen, and the hero of which is a Protestant Irishman, 
and therefore, in the eyes of most persons, an Orangesan! 
A clear violation this of the prohibition of party colours and 
emblems contained in the Party Processions Act. Had the book 
been issued in Dublin instead of London, would not Lord Mayo have 
been justified in prosecuting author, printers, binders, and publishers 
for a breach of the law? and md he not have got convictions 
against them, too ? 


From Original Family Papers and 
7 and Unpublished Sources, 7 By. PaRoY 
FSA. Auttior of “The Life of Sterne,” &e, 
Tinsley Brothers, 


. : ‘be prepared to say that any previons life of David 
oe satisfactory, and few will nen sek the present to be 
ogether so, It is needless in these days to criticise the productions 
of Tom Davies and others, of the last century: it is quite sufficient 
to mention the hitherto inedited “‘ Garrick Papers” in the hands of 
Mr. John Forster, and now extensively used, as sufficient warrant 
for the publication of the present volumes, But it is impossible not 
to rewember how Macaulay—not usually given to friskiness—once 
— ie a heavy book by. giving its size and weight, We, 
er, will be more grave ; giving, at the same time, an indignant 
protest against the folly of expecting people to read nine hundred 
and Jity pages, ordinary magazine-size, on the life of David 
Garrick, Whilst the book is beyond all question interesting, it is 
impossible not to feel dismayed and depressed at the constant same- 
ness, if not repetition, Modern theatrical people can occasionally 
indulge in a little squabbling, founded, prob ably, on jealousy; but 
a century and a quarter ago the taste seemed to be chronic. 
And so, from first to last, there is a running fire of quarrelling; 
from all which, however, Garrick seems to have come ont most 
honourably, Nevertheless, from first to last was he the best-abused 
man of his age, on account of his conduct in these quarrels, and also 
on account of the much-talked-of “ meanness.” Now, in both these 
matters does Mr, Fitzgerald tight manfully, and prove that Garrick 
was pacific sometimes even to timidity, and at all times full of 
unparalleled generosity in lending and giving his money—it always 
came to the latter, in fact—to the very people who most vilified 
him. This is all evidently so true and so satisfactory, that we 
scarcely cure to notice a kind of prevalent tone that “ Garrick could 
do no wrong,” nor such an observation as “ Fleetwood’s (the 
manager) low tastes,” when it is plain by the context that, on the 
occasion, Garrick’s were equa'ly lov. We have said that the con- 
stant qnarrelling and attacking becomes tiring, and Mr. Fitzgerald 
himself somewhere says that the constant repetition of playbills, 
tracing the hero almost night by night, becomes monotonous, It 
does, indeed! But there objection ends to a highly entertaining 
work, Theearly years, and Garrick as a man at home and a man 
in society, are the most fascinating parts of these volumes, and do 
infinite credit to Mr, Fitzgerald’s industry and good taste. 

The story of Garrick coming up to London with Johnson from 
Lichfield must be known to all the world through Boswell’s 
* Life.” Buta good part of the world may now learn for the first 
time that he could claim to be half a Frenchman, and that he 
embarked in business a8 wine merchant on the site of the present 
“dark arches ot the Adelphi ;” and that, after much vacillation, he 
left business and offended all his family (for a time) by becoming 
at one blow the finest actor England had ever known, Although he 
did not first appear at a patent theatre, and those who acted in others 
were just liable to ba treated by magistrates as “vagabonds,” 
Garrick did not assume a false name—a practice ludicrously common 
with the best modern actors at our principal theatres. eat once 
stood up for his profession, and made his way into first-rate society, 
though etill twitted with his calling by many intimate friends, 
The common theatres at the commencement of Garrick’s career 
always evaded the law by giving a concert, for which they 
were allowed to take entrance-money, and then throwing a dramatic 
performance in for nothing, Under such circumstances did Garrick 
make his first appearance (but there had been some theatrical 
flirtation before) Oct. 19, 1741, The gentlemen of the press were, 
happily, brief in those days. The Daily Post simply says, “ Last 
night was performed gratis the tragedy of ‘King Richard the 
Third,’ at the theatre ia Goodman’s-tields, when the character of 
Richard was performed by a gentleman who never appeared before, 
whose reception was the most extraordinary and great that was ever 
known on such an occasion, We hear he obliges the town this 
evening with the same performance.” ‘This success was great 
indeed, Garrick was but twenty-five years of age, and it may be 
doubted if the annals of early immediate successes furnish any 
other such notable example. Very soon all “the town” was making 
him the one subject of conversation, and the one object to run after— 
with the exception of Walpole and Gray, who “saw nothing in 
him,” A little later criticiam “remarked his nice proportions, and 
that his voice was clear and piercing: perfectly sweet and har- 
monions, without monotony, drawling, or affectation.” It is 
“neither whining, bellowing, nor grumbling ; but perfectly easy in 
its transitions, natural in its cadence, and beautiful in its elocution. 
He is not less happy in his mien and gait. . . . He is attentive 
to whatever is spoken, and never drops a character when he has 
finished a speech by either looking coutemptuously on an inferior 
performer, unnecessary spitting, or suffering his eyes to wander 
through the whole circle of spectatora,”—(From “ The Champion.”) 
Afterwards he took Dublin by storm as Hamlet, when an “able 
critic” prophesied that he would be “the best and most extraordinary 
player that ever these kingdoms saw.” By all accounts, up to the 
present time, the able critic was quite right. : . 

It was not only as an actor that Garrick was splendidly associated 
with the stage, His dramas and alterations of dramas were always 
good, and his exquisite “ Vers de Sociét¢” must not be forgotten. 
Smollett, in his “ History,” extolled not only the accomplishments of 
the actor, but the stage reforms he had introduced ; bus here, to the 
credit of the present day, we must say that all good managers re- 
form as much us they can, though they overdo it in the way of 
exciting scenic effects, which threaten toextinguish acting altogether, 
But yet Garrick was not perfect, for he continued to play Macbeth in a 
General’s cocked hat and scarlet coat, although Macklin, in hislastdays, 
hit upon tartans and kilts as more appropriate ; and, in his series of 
farewell appearances—indeed, for the last time—he had a magnificent 
new suit made for Richard, but altered his mind, and played Lear 
instead, This was in June, 1776, He died of complicated disorders, 
Jan, 20,1779. To his somewhat French birth, and Garrick’s occa- 
sional study of French acting, Mr. Fitzgerald seems to think that 
some of Garrick’s success may be owing. It may be co as far as 
stage reforms went; but he was the greatest actor of modern times 
before he had studied the French stage. Mr, Fitzgerald's views of 
the stage now and 4 hundred years back are full of wholesome 
truths, Apropos of Churchill's satire, he says :—“ The men and 
women of the stage then held a position which they had earned and 
worked pp to by labour and education. Now, the carpenter, the 
artist, and the dreasmaker, the pretty ankle, the décolleté neck, the 
slang cong, the pidce & femmes, are becoming the chief glories of the 
English stage.” And when Garrick played his best for Rousseau, 
the French philosopher “was laughing at Lusignan and crying at 
Lord Chalkstown; though, indeed, the last was scarcely so absurd 
as might appear, for the spectacle of an old battered rake of a Lord, 
racked acutely by gout and gravel, was more an object of pity 
and disgust than of laughter.” This is well worthy the attention of 
some eminent artists now practising on human bodily infirmities. 
Mental weaknesses or littleneases are fair game. 

With such drawbacks as have been mentioned, 
contain some days’ very agreeable reading. 


Eve, A Poem, London: Hatchard and Co, 


Besides the gift of beautifully easy, flowing, and poetic blank 
verse, the anonymous author of “Kve” has the gift of brevity. 
Here are but twenty-four pages, and there ia absolutely not one line 
which the reader might “ care to blot,” By-the-way, this is a frag- 
ment of the fall of man, and not a fragment of the tour and twenty 
hours, Here are a few random specimen lines :— 


Happy the hours; but happier far when Eve 
Was given to love him and to be beloved, 

No sweeter joy could God confer on man, 

No higher bliss do angels know than love ; 
And God, in revelation of Himself, 

Singles out love from all His attributes 

As that by which he glories to be known : 
And Eve was an embodiment of love, 

And beautiful beyond imagining. 

Her gentle spirit was a sea of life 

Whereon did glide to heaven's eternal shores 
Rapt holy thoughts, whose sunny sails were filled 
With the young breath of joyous innocence, 
She was the one bright star that nightly shone 
On Adam from the firmament of sleep ; 

And ev'ry dream which, cloud-like, flitted o’er 
The tranquil heaven of his most calm repose, 
Was silvered with the radiance of her smile. 
Alas! that joys, so rapturously sweet, 

Should pass, like dreams, away. 


A French Country Family. By Mdme. pg Wirt (née Guizot). 
Translated by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentlemw.,” 
London: A, Strahan, 

In a short preface, Miss Muloch says :—‘‘ We Britons are too apt to 

believe that French society is only as modern French novels make it 

appear, but this book—wherein the authoress has taken her pictures 
of both nature and human nature from that combination of t.¢ real 
and the imaginary which, together, form the truest art—sh ws us 
that our neighbours across the Channel understand ‘home’ as well 
as ourselves,” ‘T'nis is true enough, and a prettier picture of home 

has never been written for young people, Tuere is notning w 

describe here; but in a few pages the reader seems to have made 

some excellent friends from amongst the French country family. 

We understand the cares and the happinesses of the middle aged, 

and thoroughly sympathise with the determination of the elder sons 

to ‘do something.” The little ones are beautiful, especially Lucie, 
who has a will of her own, and a bad one, and who is always getting 
into trouble, The ordinary French life out of town differs more from 
the English than does town life; it is more graceful, and just as 
simple. Hence there's something pastoral about these pages which 
gives them a high charm, and deserves high praise, The illustrations 


are very pretty, 


Flowers and Festivals ; or, Directions for the Floral Decoration of 
Churches. By W. A. Barner, of St, Paul’s Cathedral, London : 
Rivingtons, 

It is to be feared that the Ritualists would turn up their noses at 

e page of this listle book ; and it may readily be believed that 

all those who love to decorate simple country churches would give 

their eyes for it. The contents include historical notes and a learned 
chapter on ‘‘crosses;” with “Emblems of Our Lord and of the 

Saints,” and a botanical account of flowers and plants dedicated to 

saints, There are also many illustrations in colours, showing how 

to deck churches aud when, and some nicely-executed sentences and 
texts of Scripture, which will save much trouble and give many 
ideas. The hittle work is a model of elegance—which, by-the-way, 
does not always go with such good sense as it contains—and may 
—<c for every parish in 


these volumes 


he Adventures of Dr. Brady. By W. H. Russet Author of 
sion from & Grimea,” ni My Diary in Ladia,”” My Diary 
North and South,” &c. London: Tinsley Brothers. 


There will no doubt be different estimates formed of this first essay 
in fiction of the famous special correspondent of the Times, Dr. 
W. H. Russell, Had the book been the production of a ve in 
literature, it would bably have been received with a hearty 
welcome, have been med—what in such circumstances it would 
really have been—a very fair effort, and might have passed with 
the ‘usual comment on first attempts—namely, “It has many 
merits and some faults; it gives promise of better things, and 
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POPULAR DEMONSTRATION AT 
VIENNA, 


Amonast the many strange changes which the 


course of time brings about not the least remark- 


able is that which has recently been witnessed in 


Vienna, If anyone asserted a few years ago that 
a Civil Marriages Act would be carried in an 
Austrian Honse of Lords, and that the inhabitants 
of Vienna would illuminate their houses on the 
occasion, he would most assuredly have been set 
down as a dreamer or a madman. Yet this is 
what has actually taken place in the capital of 
the Hapsburgs, the most thorough-paced eup- 
porters of the Papacy that ever existed. The 
independence of Italy, which has just been con- 
secrated anew by the burial of Manin’s remains 
beneath the Lions of St. Mark, is not a more 
surprising evidence of the change that has been 
accomplished in men’s minds than the demonstra- 
tion which has been made in Vienna, 

A correspondent, after giving an outline of 
the debate in the Upper House of the Reichsrath, 
thns describes the manifestation in the streets :— 
“Vienna went clean mad for the rest of the 
evening. It was nearly five when we struggled 
out of the Hovse, I know not how, All! the 
avenues to the grand old Landhaus were com- 
pletely blocked by masses of shouting men—all 
the windows, to the fifth story, thronged by ladies, 
waving handkerchiefs or clapping their hands, 
As Giskra stepped into the court, a roar of wel- 
come rose to the ekies, He turned deadly pale, 
and ere he had time to beg for mercy was caught 
up in the arms of the people and carried 
in triumph along the Strauchgasse and 
through part of the Fryung, into the Hof, 
where he prevailed upon his bearers to set him 
down, and hurried into a friendly jiater, quite 
unmanned, As soon as the crowd saw him eafe 
in the carriage, they rushed at the horses to 
unharness them and drag him home, but desisted 
at his earnest entreaty, Other Liberal captains 
were greeted with almost aa enthusiastic, though 
less inconvenient ovations, Beust; the venerable 
Grillparzer, leaning on his staff ; both Auerspergs, 
Hasner, Herbst, Berger, Gablenz, and Schmerling, 
were all received with frantic cheering. Down 
many a manly cheek the tears were pouring fast. 
At length the dense masses broke up, only to 
gather againa couple of houra later. At five the 
result of the debate was made known in Vienna; 
at seven the town was brilliantly iliuminated, save 
where the Jewish colleges, monasteries, and the 
Cardinal’s palace in the Rothenthurmstrasse left 
dark blots on the otherwise unbroken lines of 
light. In another hour the suburhs had fol- 
lowed the city’s example, Leopoldstadt and 
Wieden especially distinguishing themselves ; 
and the whole population of the Kaiserstadt-—bar 
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POPULAR DEMONSTRATION AT VIENNA ON THE PASSAGE OF THE CIVIL MARRIAGES BILL, 


APRIT, li, 1843 
tue priests, who kept cl Or Seas 
t ) ept close erough— 

into the streets to celebrate the Poa oF 
the ‘Honest Government.’ Later in th pathy 
ing—from nine to ten—bodies of pigs 
several thousands strong, marched, cheeri ae 
singing the National Hymn, from one Mint = 
residence to another, giving each member sed 
Cabinet an ovation, and obtaining a few w the 
from Giskra, Auersperg, and Herbst, in Pein 


to their thundering ‘ Vivats’ N ebb} 

u vats. ot the slichteas 
demonstration was made opposite the Conga 
palace, nor wasa single member of the priesthood 


insulted or molested. When the procesa; 

the _Sosefsplatz, where the eive at “thee be 
patriot and Sovereign stands, under the ahe tek 
of the Burg, the Viennese citizens surrounded ve 
image of their beloved monarch, and bia 
it with nine aa hearty and ringing cheers se 
were heard within the confines of the peck 
At eleven, without disorder of any kind a 
tobe bed Meuse returned home, and the 
memorable 21st of March came : ina 
glorious end,” eee Eee ayers 


BURNING OF BARNUM’S MUSEUM, 


THE intelligence of the utter destruction f 
Barnum’s Museum by fire has scarcely riers 
nine days’ wonder ; for, first, we are accustomed 
to hear of these terrible conflagrations in Ney 
York ; and, secondly, Mr. Barnum seems pain 
liary susceptible to such disasters at caveat 
periods, The event, however, has been att nde i 
with some remarkable incidents. We do fol 
mean the alleged discovery that the distin. 
guished foreigners who formed such an attractioy 
there became suddenly possessed of a knowledze 
of English under the stimulus of a sudden 
danger ; bat the occurrences represented in ov; 
Engravings had about them something terrib}e 
and at the same time an element of the gro! esq ue, 
It was on the 8rd of last month that the ‘ire 
was discovered in that part of the great 
building devoted to the collection of birds 
The alarm was immediately given, and ina very 
few minutes a large crowd had assembled; but 
the accumulations of snow in the streets hindered 
the arrival of the engines, and when the pumps 
were rigged it was discovered that many of the 
water pipes were frozen, The flames, increased by 
a brisk wind and by the combustible materials 
in the museum, shortly became so extended that 
it was quite impossible to eave the building and 
its contents, The noise of the pumps was 
drowned by the orders of the officers, the shouts 
of the crowd, the howling of the wild animals 
and the indescribable sounds uttered by apes, 
birds, &c., whose snfferings were responded to 
by cries of pity from the spectators, Only a 
few of the curiosities and some of the rarer 
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animals were saved, the whole 
of the collection of birds having 
been lost. An hour after the 
commencement of the fire, 
when the interior was all 
ablaze, a cry of astonishment was 
raised at the appearance of an 
animal at the windows so dis- 
figured as to make its identifica- 
tion impossible, After casting a 
rapid glance round he made a 
formidable bound into the centre of 
the crowd, which bustled out of the 
way in dire alarm on finding that 
the interesting victim was a a 
Bengal tiger. For an instant he 
looked on astonished, then went 
along Broadway. He was so 
much injured that, though some 
of the firemen pumped upon 
him, it was a relief when a 
policeman came up and killed him 
with a shot from arevolver. While 
an attempt was being made to 
save some of the animals, a giraffe 
fell down in the doorway and im- 
peded every effort for some time ; 
and the swall animals were passed 
from hand to hand while a rope 
was got round the long-necked 
brute, and he was drawn slowly 
away. Most of the large beasts 
were suffocated with the smoke, 
but some of them were removed 
py means of ropes round their 
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necks, by which they were led 
off, A crowd of policemen forced 
the doors in order to save as 
much as possible, and the charm- 
ing Circassian girl was released 
and borne off triumphantly on 
the shoulders of four young men, 
Mdme, Swann, the giantess ; 
Mdme. Powers, distinguished for 
her obesity; “The Little Esau,” 
and the infant Albines, were also 
timely rescued and carried into the 
saloons of Ansen House, It is 
supposed that the fire commenced 
in a chimney on the third floor, 
The loss is estimated by Mr, 
Barnum at 400,000dols., his in- 
surance only covering 116,000 dols.,, 
while the town of New York had 
offered 150,000dols, for the col- 
lection of living animals alone, 


THE 
CZAREWITCH MEMORIAL 
CHAPEL, NICE. 


A CEREMONY has just been con- 
cluded at Nice which has created 
considerable excitement in that 
pleasant resort for invalids from 
Northern Europe — excitement, 
that is to say, of a melancholy 
and sentimental kind, for it related 
to the early death of one of the 
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most distinguished Princes of modern times who went to Nice 
to die when he was about to become a bridegroom by an 
alliance with a Princess noted for her beauty and accomplish- 
ments. His brother succeeded him in his title and has also 
taken his place as the bridegroom, aud on the 26th of last month 
that brother stood bareheaded under the clear blue southern 
sky the principal mourner amidst the solemn ceremony which 
devoted the church just completed to the memory of him whose 
place he has necessarily occupied, ‘The imposing services of the 
Greek Church were not wanting to the occasion, and Alexander 
Alexandrovitch came from St, Pe‘ersburg to take part in them, 
accompanied by Count Peroffski, Prince Wladimir Bariatinski, and 
General Stnrler, The Ambassadors from Russia in France and 
Belgium also attended, as well as several of the members of the high 
Russian aristocracy. The consecration took place at mid-day, 
according to the ceremonies of the Gree Church, and, after the 
sprinkling of the interior of the sacred edifice, the Prince, followed 
by the popes and officiating clergy, made the tour of the mausoleum, 
in order to consecrate the exterior. A battalion of the line, the 
companies of sappers of Nice, and brigades of gendarmerie added a 
military appearance to the spectacle. The oratory represented in 
our Illustration occupies a rising ground, planted with glorious 
orange and palm trees, amidst which its Byzantine architecture has 
a singularly striking appearance. It has been built from the designs 
of M, Griinn, one of the most celebrated architects of Russia; the 
paintings having been supplied by M. Neffe, and the sculptures b 
M. Botta; the decorations of the interior being remarkable for their 
beauty and the magnificence of their combinations, 


THE DIVISIONS ON THE IRISH CHURCH. 


DIVISION.—Order read, for resuming adjourned debate on amendment 
proposed to question (March 30), ‘* That this House will immediately resolve 
itseif into a Committee to consider the said Acts” (Mr. Gladstone) ; and 
which amendment was, “ To leave out from the word ‘ House’ to the end 
of the question, in order to add the words ‘while admitting that consider- 
able modifications in the temporalities of the United Church in Ireland may, 
after the pending inquiry, appear to be expedient, is of opinion that any 
proposition tending to the disestablishment or disendowment of that Church 
ought to be reserved for the decision of a new Parliament’ (Lord Stanley) 
instead thereof.”’ Question again proposed, *‘ That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Question.” Debate resumed. Question put, The 
House divided—Ayes, 330 ; Noes, 270, 


MAJORITY—AYES, 
Acland, T D Dalglish, R Howard, LordE Platt, J 
Adair, HE Davey, R Hughes, T Pollard - Urquhart, 
Agar-Ellis, Hon L Davie, Sir H R Hughes, W B Ww 
Agnew, Sir A De la Poer, E Hurst, R H Portman, W H 
Akroyd, E Denman, G Hutt, Sir W Potter, EB 
Allen, WS Dent, J D Ingham, R Potter, T B 


Amberley, Visct Dering, Sir EC  Jervoise, Sir J Power, Sir J 
Andover, Viscount Devereux, R J Johnstone, Sir J Price, RG 


Anson, Major Dixon, G Kearsley, Captain Price, W P 
Anstruther, Sir R Dilke, Sir W Kennedy, T Pritchard, J 
Armstrong, R Dillwyn, LO King,Hon PJ _—_— Proby, Lord 
Ayrton, AS Dodson, J G Kinglake, A W =‘ Rawlinson, Sir H 
Aytoun, RS Doulton, F Kinglake, J A Rearden, D J 
Bagwell, J Duff, MEG Kingscote, Colonel Rebow, J G 
Baines, E Duff, R W Kinnaird, A F Robartes, T J 
Barclay, A C Earle, R A Knatchbull-Hu- Robertson, D 
Barnes, T Edward, C gessen, E Roebuck, J A 
Barry, AHS Edwards, H Labouchere, H Rothschild, L 
Barry,CR Eliot, Lord Laing, S Rothschild, M 
Bass, A Ellice, E Layard, A H Rothschild, N 
Bass, M T Enfield, Viscount Lamont, J Russell, A 
Barter, W E Erskine, Vice-Ad Lawrence, W Russell, H 
Bazley, T Esmonde, J Lawson, J A Russell, F W 


Beaumont, H F Evans, T W 
Berkeley, H F Ewart, Wm 


Leatham, E A Russell, Sir W 
Leatham,WH  8t Aubyn, J 


Biddulph, Col R Ewing, HEC Lee, W Salomons, Alderm 
Biddulph, M Eykyn, R Leeman, G Samuda, J D’A 
Bingham, Lord Faweett, H Lefevre,GJS Samuelson, B 
Biake, JA Fildes, J Lewis, H Seott, Sir W 


Blennerhassett,Sir Fitzgerald, Lord O Lloyd, Sir D T Seely, O 

B Fitzpatrick, J W Locke, J Seymour, A 
Bonham-Carter ‘Fitzwilliam, C Lorne, Marquis Shafto, RD 
Bouverie, E P Foley, H W Lowe, R Sheridan, H B 
Bowyer, Sir G Foljambe, FJ S Lusk, A Sheridan, R B 


Brady, Dr Fordyce, W D MacEvoy, E Sherriff, A C 
Brand, Hon H Forster, C M'Kenna, J N Simeon, Sir J 
Bright, SirC T —_‘ Forster, W E M‘Laren, D Smith, J 
Bright, Jacob Foster, W O Maguire, J F Smith, JA 


Bright, John Fortescue, C P Marjoribanks,Sir Smith, J B 
Browne, Lord J Fortescue, D F D Spiers, AA 


Bruce, Lord C French, Colonel Marsh, M H Stacpoole, W 
Bruce, Lord E Gaselee, Serj'S Marshall, W Stanley, W O 
Bruce, H A Gavin, Major Martin, C W Stansfeld, J 
Bryan, G L Gibson, T M Martin, P W Stock, O 
Bulkeley, Sir R Gilpin, CG Matheson, A Stone, W H 
Buller, Sir AW Gladstone,WE Melly, G Stuart, Colonel C 


Buller, Sir EM Gladstone, WH Merry, J Sullivan, E 
Burke, Viscount Goldsmid, Sir F Millbank, F A Sykes, Colonel 


Butler, CS Goschen, G J Mil, JS Synan, EJ 
Butler-Johnstone, Gower, F L Miller, W Talbot,C R 

HA Gower, Lord R Mills, JR Taylor, PA 
Buxton, C Graham, W Mitchell, A Thompson, M 
Buxton, Sir T F Gregory, W H Mitchell, T A Tomline, G 
Calcraft,J HM Grenfell, H R Moffatt, G Torrens, W T 
Calthorpe, F H — Greville- Nugent, Moncreiff, J Tracy,OR 
Candlish, J AWF Monk, © J Traill, @ 
Cardwell, E Greville - Nugent, Monsell, W Trevelyan, GO 
Carnegie, C Colonel Moore, © Vanderbyl, P 
Carter, 8 Gray, Sir J More, R J Verney, Sir H 
Castlerosse, Visct Grosvenor, Earl Morris, G Vernon, H F 
Cave, T Grosvenor, Lord R Morris, W Villiers, 0 P 
Cavendish, Lord E Grosvenor, Capt Morrison, W Vivian, H H 
Cavendish, Lord F Grove, T F Murphy, N D Vivian, Captain 
Cavendish, Lord G Garney, 8 Neate, C Waldegrave- Leslie, 
Chambers M Hadfield, G Nicholson, W G 
Chambers, T Hamilton, EW Nicol, J D Waring, C 
Cheetham, J Hankey, T O'Beirne, J L Warner, E 


Childers, HCE Hanmer, Sir J O’Brien, Sir P Watkin, E W 
Cholmeley, Sir M Hardoastle,J A O’Conor Don Weguelin, T M 
Clay, J Harris, J D O'Donoghue, The Western, Sir T B 
Clement, W J Hartington, Marq Ogilvy, Sir J Whalley, G H 
Clinton, Lord A Hay, Lord J O'Loghlen, Sir C Whatman, J 


Clinton, Lord E Hay, Lord W Onslow, G Whitbread, 8 
Clive, G W Hayter, A D O'Reilly, M W White, Captain 
Cogan, W H Headlam, Hon T Osborne, R B White, J 
Colebrooke, Sir T Henderson, J Otway, AJ Whitworth, B 
Coleridge, J D Heneage, KE Owen, Sir H Winterbotham, 
Collier, Sir RP Henley, Lord Padmore, R HSP 
Colvile, C R Herbert, H A Paget, T T Woods, H 
Corbally, M E Hibbert, J T Parry, T Wyvill, M 
Cowen, J Hodgkinson,G@ Pease, J W Young, G 
Cowper, H F Hodgson, K D Peel, Sir R Young, R 
Cowper, W F Holden, I Peel, A W 

Craufurd, EH Holland, B Peel, J TELLERS, 


Crawford, R W = Horsman, B Pelham, Lord Glyn, G 


Crossley, Sir F | Howard,HonC Philips, R N Adam, W P 
MINORITY—NOES, 
Adderley, C B Bourne, Colonel Cubitt, G Fane, Lieut-Col 


Annesley, Colonel Bowen, J B 


Ourzon, Viscount Fane, Colonel J W 
Antrobus, E 


Brett, Sir WB Dalkeith, Earl of Feilden, J 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Greene, E Kekewich, 8 T Neeld, Sir J Stopford, S G 
Gray, Lieut.Col Kelk, J Neville-Grenville, Stronge, Sir J 
Grey, Hon T De Kendall, N R Stnart, Lieut-Col 
Griffith, C D Keown, W Newdegate, CN Stucley, SirGS 
Guinness, SirB King, JG Newport, Viscount Sturt, H @ 
Gurney, R King, J K Noel, Hon GJ Sturt, Lieut-Col 
Gwyn, H Knight, F W North, Colonel Surtees, C F 
Hamilton, Lord C Knightley, Sir R Northeote, SirS Surtees, H EB 
Hamilton,Lord CJ Knex, Colonel O'Neill, E Sykes, C 
Hamilton, IT Knox,Col HonS Paget, R M1 Shorold, Sir J 


Hamilton, Visct Lacon, Sir E Palk, Sir L Thynne, Lord H 
Hardy, G Laird, J Parker, Major Tottenham, C 
Hardy, J Langton, W G Patten, Colonel W Torrens, R 
Hartley, J Lanyon, Sir C Paull, H Treeby, J W 
Hartopp, E B Lascelles, Hon E Peel, General Trevor, Lord A 
Harvey, R B Lechmere, Sir E Pennant, Hon@ Trollope, Sir J 
Hervey, Lord A Legh, Major C Powell, FS Turner, 0 

Hay, SirJ CD Lefroy,A Pugh D Vance, J 
Heathcote, Sir W Lennox, LordG Read,CS Verner, EW 


Henley, J Lennox, Lord H Repton, G W Verner, Sir W_ 
Henniker, Major J Leslie, C P Ridley, Sir M Walcott, Admiral 
Herbert, Gen Lindsay, Colonel C Robertson, P F Walker, Major 
Hesketh, Sir T Lindsay Colonel R Royston, Viscount Walpole, 8 P 
Heygate, Sir F = Lopes, Sir M Ruseell, Sir C Walrond, J W 
Hildyard, T B Lowther, W Sanderson, E Walsh, A 
Hodgson, W N Lewther, Colonel Schreiber, C Walsh, Sir J 
Hogg, Lieut-Col Lowther, J Sclater-Booth,C Warren, RR 
Holford, RS M‘Lagan, P Scourfield, J H Waterhouse, S 
Holmesdale, Visct Mainwaring,T Selwin-Ibbetson, Welby, W E 
Hood, Sir A A Maicolm, J W H Williams, Colonel 
Hope, AJ BB Manners, Lord J Severne, J E Williams, F M 
Hornby, W H Manners, Lord G Seymour, G H Wise, HC 


Horsfall, T B Matheson, Sir J Simonds, W B Woodd, B T 
Hotham, Lord Maxwell, W H Smith, A Wyld, J 
Howes, E Mayo, Earl ef Smith, SG Wyndham, 
Hubbard, J G Meller, Colonel Smollett, P B Wyndham, P 


Somerset, Colonel Wynn, Sir W 
Wynne, WR 
Yorke, JR 


Huddleston, J W Mitford, W 'T 
Innes, A C Montagu, Lord R Somerset, E A 
Jervis, Major Montgomery.SirG Stanhope, J Lb 
Jolliffe, H H Mordaunt, SirC Stanley, Lord 
Karslake, Sir J Morgan, O Stanley, Hon F TELLERS, 

Karslake, E K Morgan, Major __ Stirling-Maxwell, Taylor, Colonel 
Kavanagh, A Mowbray, J R Sir W Whitmore, H 


MR. GLADSTONE’S RESOLUTIONS. 
Main Question put. The House divided—Ayes, 328 ; Noes, 272. 
MAJORITY—AYES, 


Acland, T D Davey, B Howard, Lord E  Pollard- Urquhart, 
Adair, H E Davie, Sir H R F Hughes, T WwW 

Agar- Ellis, Hon L De La Poer, E Hughes, W B Portman, Hn W H 
Agnew, Sir A Denman, HonG Hurst, R H Potter, E 

Akroyd, E Dent, J D Hutt, Sir W Potter, TB 


Allen, WS Dering, Sir EC Ingham, R Power, Sir J 
Amberley, Visct Devereux, RJ Jervoise, SirJ C Price, RG 
Andover, Viscount Dixon, G Johnstone, Sir J Price, W P 
Anson, Hon Major Dilke, Sir W Kearsley, Capt R Pritchard, J 
Anstruther, Sir R Dillwyn, L L Kennedy, T Proby, Lord 


Armstrong. R Dodson, J G King, Hon PJ, Rawlinson, Sir H 
Ayrton, AS Doulton, F Kinglake, A W Rearden, D G 
Aytoun, RS Duff, M BEG Kinglake, J A Rebow, J G 
Bagwell, J Daff, R W Kingscote, Col Robartes, TJ A 
Baines, E Earle, R A Kinnaird, Hon A F Robertson, D 
Barclay, AC Edwards, C Knatchbull - Hu- Roebuck, J A 
Barnes, T Edwards, H gessen, Rothschild, Baron 
Barry, AHS Eliot, Lord Labouchere, H Lde 

Barry,CR Ellice, E Laing, S Rothschild, Baron 
Bass, A Enfield, Viscount Layard, A H M de 

Bass, M T Erskine,Vice-Ad J Lamont, J Rothschild, N Mde 
Baxter, W E Esmonde, J Lawrence, W Russell, A 

Bazley, T Evans, T W Lawson, J Russell, H 


Beaumont, H F Ewart, W Leatham,E A —_- Russell, F W 
Berkeley, Hn H F Ewing, H ECrum Leatham, W H Russell, Sir W 


Biddulph, Col R M Eykin, R Lee, St Aubyn, J 
Biddulph, M Fawcett, H Leeman, G Salomons, Ald 
Bingham, Lord Fildes, J Lefevre, GJS Samuda, J D’A 
Blake, J A Fitzgerald, Hon Lewis, H Samuelson, B 
Biennerhassett,Sir Lord OA Lloyd, Sir T D Scott, Sir W 
R Fitzpatrick, J W Locke, J Seely, C 

Bonham-Carter, J Fitzwilliam,Hon C Lorne, Marquis of Seymour, A 
Bouverie, Hon EP Foley, H W Lowe, R Shafto, R D 
Bowyer, Sir G Foijambe, FJ S Lusk, A Sheridan, H B 
Brady, Dr Fordyce, W D M‘Evoy, E Sheridan, R B 


Brand, Hon H Forester, C M‘Kenna, Sir J N Sherriff, A C 
Bright,SirC T =‘ Forster, W E M'Lagan, P Simeon, Sir J 
Bright, Jacob Foster, W O M‘Laren, D Smith, J 
Bright, John Fortescue, Hon C P Macguire, J F Smith, J A 


Browne, Lord J T Fortescue, D F Marjoribanks, Sir Smith, J B 


Bruce, Lord C French, Colonel DC Speirs, A A 
Bruce, Rt Hon H Gaslee, Serjeant S Marsh. M H Stacpoole, W 
Bryan, G L Gavin, Major Marshall, W Stanley, Hon WO 
Bulkeley, Sir R Gibson, T Martin, 0 W Stansfeld, J 


Buller, Sir AW Gilpin, C Martin, P W Stock, O 
Buller, Sir E M Gladstone, W E Matheson, A Stone, W H 
Burke, Viscount Gladstone,WH Melly, G Stuart, Col C 
Butler, CS Goldsmid, Sir F H Merry, J Sullivan, E 
Butler-Johnstone, Goschen, G Milbank, F A Sykes, Col W H 
HA Gower, Hon FL Mill,JS Synan, E J 
Buxton, C Gower, LordR Mills, J R Talbot, CR M 
Buxton, Sir T F Graham, W Mitchell, A Taylor, PA 
Caleraft, J HM Gregory, W H Mitchell, T A Thompson, M W 


Calthorpe, Hon F Grenfell, H R Moffatt, G Tomline, G 
Candlish, J Greville-Nugent,A Moncrieff, J Torrens, W T 
Cardwell, E Greville - Nugent, Monk, C J M‘Cullagh 
Carnegie, Hon C Col Monsell, W Tracy, Hon CRD 
Carter, S Gray, Sir J Moore, C Trevelyan, G O 
Castlerosse, Visct Grosvenor, Earl More, R J Vanderbyl, P 
Cave, T Grovesnor, Lord R Morris, G Verney, Sir H 


Cavendish, Lord E Grosvenor. Capt R Morris, W Vernon, H F 


Cavendish, Lord F Grove, T F Morrison, W Villiers, C 
Cavendish, Lord G Gurney, 8 Murphy, N D Vivian, H H 
Chambers, M Hadfield, G Neate, 0 Vivian, Capt Hon J 
Chambers, T Hamilton, E W T Nicholson, W Waldegrave- 
Cheetham, J Hankey, T Nicol, J D Leslie, Hon G 
Childers, HCE Hanmer, Sir J O'Beirne, J L Waring, © 
Cholmeley,Sir MJ Hardcastle, JA O’Brien, Sir P Warner, E 

Clay, J Harris, J D O'Conor Don, The Watkin, E W 
Clement, W J Hartington, Mar- O’Domoghue, The Weguelin, T M 


Clinton, Lord AP quis of Ogilvy, Sir J Western, Sir TB 
Clinton, Lord E P Hay, Lord J O'Loghien,Sir C M Whalley, G H 
Clive, G Hay, Lord WM Onslow, G Whatman, J 
Cogan, W Hayter, AD O'Reilly, M W Whitbread, 8 
Colebrooke,Sir T E Headlam, T Osborne, R B White, Hon Capt C 
Coleridge, J D Henderson, J Otway, A J White, J 

Collier, Sir RP Heneage, & Owen, Sir HO Whitworth, B 


Colvile, C R Henley, Lord Padmore, R Winterbotham, H 
Corbally, M E Herbert, HA Paget, TT Woods, H 
Cowen, J Hibbert, J T Parry, T Wyvill, M 
Cowper, Hon H F Hodgkinson, G Pease, J W Young, G 
Cowper, W Hodgson, K Peel, AW Young, R 
Craufurd, EH J Holden, I Peel, J 
Crawford,R W Holland, £ Pelham, Lord TELLERS, 
Crossley, Sir F Horsman, E Philips, R N Glyn, @ 
Dalglish, R Howard, HonC Platt, J Adam, W P 
MINORITY—NOES. 
Adderley, C Brett, Sir WB  Davenport,WP Forde, Col 


Annesley, Hon Bridges, Sir B W Dawson, R P Forester, Rt Hon 
Colonel H Briscoe, J I Dick, F General 

Antrobus, E Brooks, R Dickson,Major A G Freshfield, C K 

Archdall, Capt M Bruce, MajorC Dimadale, R Gallwey, Sir W P 
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Hamilton, I T Knight, F W Newport, Viscount Stucley, sir Gs 

Hamilton, Visct Knightley,Sir R North, Colonel Sturt, {iq 
Hardy, G Knox, Colonel Northcote,Hon Sir Sturt, Liont.c. 
Hardy, J Knox, Hon Col SH Sur y 
Hartley, J Lacon, Sir E O'Neill, E Surtees, H 1) 
Hartopp, E B Laird, J Paget, R H Sykes,G 
Harvey, RB Langton, W G Palk, Sir L Thorold Sir J} 
Harvey, RJ H _ Lanyon, Sir C Parker, Major WT} ae 
Hervey, Lord A H Lascelles, Hon KE Patten, Hon Col 
Hay. sir JOD Lechmere, Sir BE Paull, H ain I 

Heathcote, Sir W Legh, Major C Peel, Hon General — Colonel ( 


Henley, J Lefroy, Anthony Pennant, Hon G D Traill, G 
Henniker, Major Lennox, Lord G G@ Powell, FS Trecby, J W 

Hon J M Lennox, Lord UW Pugh, D Trevor, Lord A E51] 
Herbert,General P Leslie, C P Read, CS Trollope, Siry 
Hesketh, Sir TG Lindsay, Colonel C Repton, G W J Turner, C aie 


Heygate, Sir ¥ W Lindsay, Col RL Ridley, Sir MW  Vanee, . 
Hildyard, TPT Lopes, Sir M Robertson P I’ Verne 
Hodgson, W N Lowther, W Royston, Viscount Vern: 


Hogg, Lt-Col J M Lowther, Colonel Russell, Sir C Walex 
Holford, RS Lowther, J Sandford, G MW Walk 
Holmesdale, Visct Mainwaring.T Saunderson, E Wal pole 4 
Hood, Sir A A Malcoim, J W Se rreiber, C Wale 


Hope, AJ BB Manners,!{on Lord Sclater Booth, G@ Wals 
Hornby, W H Manners, Lord G J Scourfield, J H Walsh, Si 
Horsfall, T B Matheson, Sir J Selwin-Ibbetson,H Warren, RR 


Hotham, Lord Maxwe'l, W II Severne, J E Waterhouse 
Howes, E Mayo, Ear! of Seymour, G, H Welby, WE 
Hubbard, J G Meller, Colonel Simonds, VW B 1 
Huddleston, J W Miller, W Smith, A 

Innes, A C Mitford, W T Smith, 5 G 

Jervis, Major Montagu, Hon Smollett, P B 


Jolliffe, Hon HH Lord R Somerset, Colonel 
Karslake, Sir J B Montgomery,Sir G Somerset, E A 
Karslake, E K Mordaunt, Sir C Stanhope, J B 
Kavannagh, A Morgan, O Stanley, Lord 
Kekewich, 8 T Morgan,HonMajor Stanley, Hon F 


Kelk, J Mowbray, Hon J Stirling-Muxwell, i 
Kendall, N Neeld, Sir J Sir W ke, TR 
Keown, W Neville-Grenville, Stopford, S G TRLI } 
King, J K R Stronge, SirJ M~ = Taylor, Color 
King, J G Newdegate,C N_ Stuart, Lt-ColW Noel, Hong J 
ANALYSIS OF THE DIVISION ON LORD STANLEY'S AMENDMUN 
Liberals voted against .. .- 326 Conservatives voted for .. 


Conservatives voted against .. 5 Liberals voted for 
331 

Liberals paired against .. +. 12 Conservatives paired for 
Liberals absent .. es +» 17 Conservatives absent 
Tellers oe ee oe -» 2 Tellers oe as 
Vacant seat or an +» 1 Vacant seat 

Total .. +. 363 
Total against 


Total for .. e ee ; ‘ 
Tellers ae ee oe e 
Speaker .. oe . ae 
Absent oe oe oe oe 
Seats vacant ‘ae oo oe 
Boroughs disfranchised oe oe 

Total sie 

PAIRS, 
LIBERALS, CONSERVATIVES, 


Mr. H. Seymour .. s 
Sir G. Grey .. 
Mr. G, ©. Glyn se ee 

Mr. Jackson .. ee ee . 
Lord Milton .. ee . . 
Sir F. Dundas ee oe . 


. Sir John Pakington 
- Lord H. Scott 
- Mr. Tollemache 
. Lord H. Percy 
.» Mr, Jones 
. Mr. Long 
Mr. Tite ee eo oe . Sir P. Burrell 
Sir H. Williamson .. e . Mr, Kennard 
Mr. Dunlop .. ve ar -» Mr.C. W. Wynn 
Mr. Norwood oo oe -. Mr. Liddell 
Mr. Beanmont oo an -» Mr. Barrow 
Sir H. W. Barron .. os +. Chancellor of the Exchequcr 

LIBERALS VOTED AGAINST.—Kdmund Antrobus, John J, Briscov, Lord 
ho pa Sir J. Matheson, Lerries Maxwell, Edward Saundersun, J auc 

jyid. 

CONSERVATIVES VOTED FOR,—Lord Bingham, IH. A. Butler-Joluctoue, 
R. A. Earle, Sir J. M'Kenna, Mr. G. Morris, 

LIBERALS ABSENT.—Henry B, Baring, James Brocklehurst, James 
Brown, Sir G. C, Colthurst, Richard Fort, Julian Goldsmid, Robert Jardine, 
W. A. Mackinnon, Captain Mackinnon, Lawrence Oliphant, Culonel lacke, 
Sir R. Palmer, Sir Morton Peto, Jonathan Pim, Colonel Pryse, Jolin Stevl 
Sir T. E. Winnington. 

CONSERVATIVES ABSENT.—Viscount Cranborne, James M. Uaskell, 
Nicholas P, Leader, George 8. Sandford, Colonel Vandeleur. 


OBITUARY. 


ApMIRAL Sir H, D, Caavs,—Admiral Sir Henry Dacie Clads, 
G.C.B., died at his residence at Southsea, Hants, on Tuesday. Sir 
Henry Ducie Chads was the eldest son of Captain Henry Chads, It.N., 
who died Oct. 20, 1799, and brother of Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Cowell Chads, who died, President of the British Virgina Islands, a! 
Tortola, Feb, 28, 1854, aged sixty. Sir Henry entered the Royal 
Naval Academy at Portsmouth Oct. 25, 1800, and embarked 1 
September, 1803, on board the Excellent, 71, Captain Frank 
Sotheron, in which ship he attained the rating of Midshipman in 
August, 1804. In 1508 he joined the Iphigenia, 36, and, as Liea- 
tenant, distinguished himself, in July, 1310, at the conquest o! tle 
Ile de Bourbon, Captain Chads was appointed, Nov. 72, 12», 
to the Aracbne, 18, in which he proceeded to India, and there, on 
his own responsibility, joined in the expedition against Rangoon 
under Major-General Sir A, Campbell, to whom he rendered, is 
commander-in-chief for a considerable time of the flotilla ou the 
River Irawady, the most conspicuous and effective co-oper tion, i- 
asmuch that he was advanced to post rank July 25, 1825; contirwe4 
in the command of the Alligator, of twenty-eight guns, Apri! 2, 
1826 ; and nominated a C B, on Dec. 26 foliowing, besides caliny 
forth the thanks of the supreme Government in India and the 
praise of the House of Commons, In the Andromache, in com- 
pany with the Imogene, 28, Captain Price Blackwood, he forced 
the passage of the Boca Tigris, in China, on Sept. 9 and 13, 1591. 
While in the same ship, in 1836-7, he was selected to act as Commis- 
sioner for the suppression of piracy in the Strait of Malacca, where 
he destroyed several hordes of freebooters and succeeded in 
clearing the coast of their presence, For these, as weil as for lis 
former services against the Burmese, he received the thanks of tle 
Court of Directors of the Hast India Company, with an elegant 
sword, in addition to the thanks anda piece of plate from the 
Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, On 
Feb, 3, 1844, he received the rank of Commodore, with directions to 
take charge of the squadron in the western part of Iadia. He paid 
the Cambrian off on Aug, 9, 1845, and was next, from Aug. 25 in the 
latter year until he attained flag rank, on Jan, 12, 1854, employed at 
Portsmouth as Captain of the Excellent, gunnery-ship, and Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Naval College, TheCaptain’s good-service pension 


was granted to him Dec. 8, 1847, 


On the eve of the declaration of 


war against Russia, Rear-Admiral Chads was instructed, Feb. ', 
1854, to hoist his flag on board the Ediaburgh, screw, 60, in which 


Archdall, Captain Bridges, Sir B Davenport, W Fellowes, E 
Arkwright, R riscoe, J I Dawson, R P Fergusson, Sir J 
Baggallay, R Brooks, RB Dick, F Finch, H 

Bagge, Sir W Bruce, Major Dickson, Major Foyer, J 
Bagnall, C Bruce, Sir H Dimedale, R Forde, Colonel 
Bailey, C Bruen, H Disraeli, B Forester, General 
Bailey, SirJ R Buckley, E Dowdeswell, W —_—“Freshfield, C K 
Baillie, H J Capper, C Du Cane, C Gallwey, Sir W P 
Baring, T Cartwright, Col Duncombe, Adm Galway, Viscount 
Barnett, H Cave, 8 Duncombe, Col. Garth, R 


Barrington, Visct Cecil, Lord B Dunne, General Getty, SG 
Barttelot, Colonel Clive, Lieut-Col G Du Pre, C G Gilpin, Colonel 
Bateson, Sir T Cobbold, J C Dutton, Hon R Goddard, AL 
Bathurst, A A Cochrane, A D Dyke, W H Goldney, G 
Beach, Sir M H Cole, Hon H Dyott, Colonel R Gooch, Sir D 
Beach, W WB Cole, Hon J L Eaton, H W Goodson, J 
Bective, Earlof Conolly, T Eckersley, N Gordon, Hon E 


Beecroft, G 8 Corrance, F 8 Edwards, SirH Gore,J RO 
Bentinck, G C Corry, H L Egerton, Sir P Gore, W RO 
Benyon, R Courtenay, Visct Egerton, A F Gorst, J E 
Beresford, Captain Cooper, E H Egerton, EC Grant, A 


Bernard, Colonel Cox, W T Egerton, W 
Booth, Sir RG Cremorne, Lord Eicho, Lord 


Graves, SR 
Greenall, @ 


Arkwright, R Bruce, Sir HH Disraeli, B Galway, Viscount 
Baggallay, R Bruen, H Dowdeswell, W E Garth, Richard 
Bagge, Sir W Buckley, E Du Cane, C Getty, 8G 
Bagnall, C Capper, C Duncombe, Admrl Gilpin, Colonel 
Bailey, C Cartwright, Col Duncombe,Col. Goddard, A L 


Bailey, Sir JR Cave,S Dunne, General Goldney, G 


Baillie, H J Cecil, Lord EH Du Pre,C G Gooch, Sir D 
Baring, T Clive, Lieut-Col Dutton, Hon R H Goodson, James 
Barnett, H Hon G W Dyke, W H Gordon, Hon E 
Barrington, Visct Cobbold, J C Dyott, Col R Gore, J RG 
Barttelot, Colonel Cochrane, A DR Eaton, H W Gore, W RO 
Bateson, Sir T Cole, Hon H Eckersley, N Gorst, J E 


Bathurst, A A Cole, Hon J L 
Beech, Sir MH = Connolly, T 


Bective, Earlof Corry, H L 


Edwards, Sir H Grant, A 
Egerton, SirP G Graves, 8S R 
Egerton, Hon A F Greenall, G 
Egerton, EC Green, E 


Beecroft, G 8 Courtenay, Visct Egerton, Hon W_ Gray, Lieut-Col 
Bentinck, G CO Cooper, E H Fane, Lt-Col H H Grey, Hon T De 
Benyon, R Cox, W T Fane, Col J W Griffith, OC D 


Beresford, Capt D Cranbourne, Visct Feilden, J 
Bernard, Hon Col Cremorne, Lord Fellowes, E Gurney, Hon R 
Booth, Sir RG Cabitt, G Fergusson, SirJ Gwyn, H 

Bourne, Colonel Curzon, Viscount Finch, H Hamilton, Lord C 
Bowen, J B Dalkeith, Karlof Floyer, J Hamilton, Lord C J 


Guinness, 8S B L 


ship he sailed for the Baltic as fourth (he afterwards became third) 
in command of the fleet under Sir Charles Napier. He returned to 
England, and etruck his flag in December, 1854; and on July », 48 
a reward for his services, was nominated a K C.B, He was atter- 
wards commander-in-chief at Cork, with his flag in the Conway, !', 
Hogue, screw, 60, and Nile, screw, 90, from April 1, 1856, until ad- 
vanced to the rank of Vice-Admiral, Nov. 24, 1858. 

Sin Dominic DaLy.—The death is announced of Sir Dominic 
Daly, Governor-General of South Australia, which event took place 
on Feb, 19, He was the son of the late Mr. Dominic Daly and 
nephew of the first Lord Wallscourt, and was born in 1798. lor 
nearly twenty six years Sir Dominic acted as Chief Secretary 1" 
Canada, was appointed Governor of the island of Tobago in 1591, 
and in 1854 he received the honour of knighthood and was made 
Lieutenant-Governor of Prince Edward Island, This appointment 
he held until 1859, and he succeeded Sir R, G, Macdounell as 
Governor of South Australia in 1861, 

Mr. H. Wippicomu.—Playgoers will hear with regret of the 
death of this popular comedian, after an idluess of couse duratioky 
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hich had allowed but little hope to be entertained 
“ hia recovery. At the Surrey Theatre Mr, Harry 
Widdicomb was for a considerable period an estab: 
iahed favourite, and at the Prince-s’s and Lyceum 
The .tres he more recently exhibited powers which 
‘wily entitled bim to be spi ken of as & comedian 
(istinguished ability, Mr, H, Widdicomb was 
«ye con of the famous Widdicom) so long associated 
wil Astley’s in the days of Ducrow. He had 
een prominently connected with the London stage 
the last twenty-six years, aud was about fifty- 
the time of his decease. 
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CENTRAL CRIMINAL courT. , 

LerrinG Him HAV# His W1LL,—William Wilson, 
twenty, was indicted for stealing a barrow, value 1ds,, 
the property of William Hardy. He pleaded guilty 
to the indictment. Herbert Reeves, warder at the 
Hlon-e of Correction, Coldbath-fields, and James 
, retired constable, proved several convictions 
The former oflicer stated that 
he belonged to a desperate gang of thieves, who 
infesied Golden-lane and neighbourhood, The 
sistant Judge said that the prisoner had been 
several times convicted, but the Court would give 
}yim another chance before passing on him a sentence 
of penal servitude. The Prisoner: You had better 
send me away at once, my Lord, for I shall do no 
eood, and it will be all the better for me, The 
‘\evistant Judge said: !t was my opinion that yours 
was a fitting case for penal servitude, but the 
magistrates on the bench thought cfferently, 
‘After what you have said I think it will justify the 
Court in passing that sentence, After a consultation 
with the magistrates on the bench, the Assistant 
Judve asked the officer in the case what character 
the prisoner bore, and he re plied that he was the 
associate of a gang of thieves, Herbert Reeves 
caid both the prisoner's previous convictions were for 
fdony. Lhe Assistant Jndge sentenced him to be 
kept 1m penal servi ude for seven years, The prisoner 
lett the dock, apparently highly pleased at the result 
of his application. 

Scene 1x Court.—In the couree of Monday 
afternoon, the grand jury came into court with a 
number of b lls, among which was one they ignored, 
whieh had been preferred by Mr. Briarly, barrister, 
againat certain parties for an assault. As the grand 
iury were leaving the court Mr, Briarly, who isa 
member of the bar attending the Central Criminal 
Court, addressed the foreman and his fellow-jurors 
in a very excited and threatening manner, and 
accused them of having treated him with injustice, 
They then left the court, followed by Mr, Briarly. 
Shortly after vards the foreman returned, and, ad- 
dressing the Recorder, said he had to complain that 
the grand jury had been grossly insulted and threat- 
cned by a person who had preferred a bill of assault 
before them, which they, in the course of their duty, 
felt themselves bound to ignore, The Recorder, 
upon this, directed Mr, Under-Sheriif Roche to 
request Mr, Briarly to come into court and give an 
expianation of his conduct, 

Mr. Briarly, having appeared before the Recorder, 
requested leave to address the Court ; and, premising 
that he was seventy-six years of age and had prac- 
tised at the Bar for thirty-five years, stated that he 
had been most grossly assaulted by a police sergeant 
anda constable, and that the indictment against them 
had been preferred before two former grand juries, 
and thrown out on both occasions, ‘The learned 
yentieman was proceeding to state the circumstances 
under which the alieged assault took place, when 

‘The Recorder interrupted him and said he could 
not go into these matters, The grand jury com- 
plained that he (Mr, Briarly) had used abusive and 
threatening language towards them because they 
had thrown out a bill preferred by him; and, in 
nsing such language, he (the Recorder) was bound to 
tell him that be was guilty of a gross contempt of 
Court, 

Mr, Briarly, who is very deaf, and appeared to be 
greatly excited, expressed his regret that his indig- 
nation had led him to use the language complained 
of within the precincts of the court, He must, 
however, inform his .Lordship that he had been 
nearly fouily murdered, and he warned the grand 
jury that they would hear of the matter again, 

(he Recorder told him that he was repeating the 
offence, and that he must apologise to the grand 
jury for his conduct towards them : 

Mr. Briarly inquired of his Lordship whether he 
was not at liberty to tell the grand jury outside the 
court that they Lad come to a most unjust decision. 

The Recorder said he must not threaten them 
either in or out of the court. What they had done 
they had done in the execution of their duty, and 
they must not be molested for it in any way, 

‘ir, Briarly said he had been most unfairly dealt 
with, 

The Recorder said he could not go into the 
question whether the decision arrived at was right 
orwrong. The finding or not finding of the bill 
rested entirely with the grand jury, and Mr. Briarly 
himself admitted that it had been twice thrown out 
before, He must be aware that his conduct had 
been most improper, and it was not suflicient to 
express regret simply for having used the language 
within the precincts of the court, 

Mr, Briarly said he could go no further than he 
lad done, What he had stated was the truth, the 
solemn truth, and he had been most unfairly 
treated, 

Some further ineffectual attempts having been 
made to induce Mr, Briarly to apologise to the 
grand jury, 

The Recorder said it was with great regret that 
he must commit him to prison for contempt of 
Court until he found sureties for his good behaviour, 

Mr. Briarly remarked that there were many gen- 
tlemen in ecurt to whom he was well known, 

The learned gentleman was then conducted to 
the lock-up. 

Mr. Brinrly was on Tuesday let out of Newgate, 
after his one day’s imprisonment, on undertaking 
not to annoy the grand jury any more, His incar- 
ceration has by no means diminished his appetite 
for vengeance against the policemen who, he de- 
clares, committed the assault on him, He said he 
should certainly prefer another bill before a fresh 
jury at the May session. 
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POLICE. 
Cuip Desertion,— Robert Davis, aged twenty- 
eight, a barometer and chronometer maker, residing 
t 5, Bride-street, Poplar, was charged, at Clerken- 
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overseer of Islington, it appeared that the child in 
question bad been an inmate of the workhouse for 
more than four years, it having been brought there 
by a woman who stated that its parents nad de- 
serted it, and that she did not know where to find 
them. Since then every endeavour had been made 
to trace the defendant, but without avail, until 
Moss, the warrant oflicer, found him in full em- 
ployment in Hatton-garden, and, on asking 
him if he knew where his child was he 
said “ Yes; in the Islington workhouse.” From 
inquiries he had made he had ascertained that the 
defendant’s wife, shortly after the birth of the child, 
left her husband and went to Australia ; since then 
the defendant had lived with a woman, and had 
entirely supported ber and her child, As soon as 
the wife left the defendant he put the infant out to 
nurse, agreeing to pay 53 per week for its support ; 
but, failing in keeping up his payments, the woman 
who had the child took it to the workhouse, and by 
false representations got it admitted, and it had 
been there ever since. Mr. Barker asked if in the 
London parishes children were frequently brought 
to the workhouse under similar circumstances, Mr. 
Messer said he knew of several instances. This 
Was a regular case of baby-farming, for the woman 
who had the charge of the child did not seem to 
care what became of it when she did not get her 
money. The defendant had told him that while the 
child had been in the workhouse he had been paying 
the woman 23. 6d. per week from the money he owed 
her, the condition being that she should not let the 
parish authorities know of his whereabouts. From 
what he had heard he had no hesitation in saying 
that there were many similar cases in the other 
London workhouses, and that it was a practice 
when the parties could not get their money for the 
support of the children to take them to the work- 
house. He was instructed not to come to any 
arrangement with the defendant, but, as this was a 
bad case, he had to ask that an example might be 
made of him. ‘The defendant said if time was 
given him he would repay the parish and take his 
child from the workhouse, He hoped that he 
might not be sent to prison, as it would ruin his 
prospects in life, and he might lose his situation, at 
which he was earning good wages, Mr, Barker 
said he considered the conduct of the prisoner 
very disgraceful, and sentenced him to one month's 
hard labour in the House of Correction. 


ParocHIAL HuManity,—A very creditable- 
looking woman entreated the magistrate at West 
minster to relieve her necessities under the follow- 
ing circumstances :—She stated that she had three 
young children, and, owing to her continued 
poverty, had for some time received an allowance 
of bread from the parish of St. Margaret and Str. 
John, Westminster. Last Saturday she succeeded 
in obtaining half a day’s work, and sent her little 
girl to the workhouse for her bread. Mr. Colliss, 
the relieving officer, asked where her mother was, 
and on her replying that she had gone to half a 
day’s work, he said, “she could not want bread 
then,” and refused to give her any, and when she got 
home she found her children starving. In addition to 
this she had a child lying very ill at home, and was 
nnable to obtain an order for medical aid for it 
or for the necessary sustenance.—Mr, Ingham : 
Your remedy is to go before the board and make 
your complaint, When does the board meet ?— 
Applicant: I don’t know; and if I did it would be 
of no use. I should not be allowed to go before 
them.—Office Keeper : Thursday is the board day,— 
Applicant: What am [ to do till then? I have not 
got a bitof anything for my three children, Are 
they to starve ?—Mr, Ingham: Have you no 
husband ?—Applicant: No; I have not. I have 
been a widow these two years, Left with these 
three poor children to strive for. The bread is 
given tor them. I want an order for a doctor, as 
well as food, and I shsll not get it without your 
Worship is good enough to interfere for me. Mr. 
Ingham gent a note with the poor woman requesting 
immediate attention to her case. 


Tue Wrong Party in Coance.—Mr, Samuel 
Wilmott, upholsterer, Edgware-road, was charged, 
at Row-street, with stealing furniture to the value 
of £60, the property of Mrs, Seymour, of Bruns- 
wick-square, Mrs, Seymour said she is a married 
woman, separated from her husband, and has ob- 
tained a protection in the Westminster Police 
Court. She had recently engaged the defendant to 
furnish her house, and after communicating with 
two friends to whom she had referred him be sup- 
plied goods to the value of £250, She paid him 
£15 0n account. Afterwards he attempted to re- 
move £60 worth of goods, being, with the excep- 
tion of a few articles, a portion of the goods 
so supplied, In cross-examination she admitted 
that the rest of the goods had been re- 
moved under a bill of sale by a person who 
had lent her some money, and that the bill of 
sale had actually been executed before the goods 
were rent in. The person who held that document 
was one of those on the faith of whose recommenda- 
tion Mr, Wilmott had trusted her, She admitted 
that under the name of Mrs, Johns she had obtained 
goods still unpaid for from another tradesman, Mr. 
Abrams said that when Mr. Wilmott found that the 
goods were being removed under a fictitious bill of 
sale he was justified in interfering to recover the 
remnant of the property. Mr, Vaughan said that, 
at all events, if she had any claim on Mr, Wilmott 
it must be tried by civil action, not by a criminal 
prosecution, Mr, Wilmott was discharged. After- 
wards 8 summons was issued against Mrs, Seymour 
for obtaining goods by false pretences, 

A DesrERATE FeLLow.—Charles Young, a brick- 
layer, was charged, at Southwark Police Court, with 
attempting to stab Sarah Ann Lucas with a large 
clasp-knife in her father’s shop in Snow’s-fields, 
The prosecutrix, a respectable young woman, who 
lives with her father, a fishmonger, at 49, Snow’s- 
fields, said that last Saturday afternoon, about four 
o’clock, she was assisting in the shop, when the 
prisoner was served with some fish. On being asked 
for the money he said he had none, and ran out of 
the shop. In about three minutes she saw him 
coming back much excited, followed by several 
boys, who called out “Look out; he’s got a 
knife!” The prisoner then came into the shep 
with a large open clasp-knife in his right hand, and 
ran towards her threatening to stab her. She called 


well, with having deserted his child, Robert Albert | out “ Murder!” and “ Help!” and just as the pri- 
Davis, between four and five years of age, whereby | soner was about to thrust the knife into her chest 
t had become chargeable to the parish of Islington, | three young men seized hold of his wrist and saved 
Krom the evidence of Mr. Messer, the relieving her life, She ran to her father, who cent for the 


TIMES 


police, and the prisoner was given into custody. 
She did not know anything of the prisoner, and 
never saw him before to her knowledge, Edwin 
Antell, a young man residing at 52, Suow’s-tields, 
gave confirmatory evidence. The prisoner rushed 
into the shop and was about to plunge the point of 
the knife into the chest of the prosecutrix when he 
seized hold of his wrist and prevented him. ‘Two 
other young men came to his assistance and held 
him back, while the prosecutrix got away. Her 
father came up at that time, and on a constable being 
sent for he was given into custody, Mr. Partridge 
asked what state the prisoner was in, as he seemed 
to be suffering from delirium tremens, The con- 
stable replied that he had been drinking very freely, 
and appeared to be unconscious of what he was 


charged with, In answer tothe charge the prisoner 
said he had been out of work for some time, and 
withont the means of purchasing food, On Satur- 
day afternoon he met an old acquaintance who 
treated him to something to drink, and gave him a 
shilling or two, and after that he had no recollection 
of anything that occurred, Mr, Partridge decided 
on committing him for trial, but remanced him to 
Horsemonger:lane Gaol to give the medical officer 
an opportunity of examining him as the state of 
his mind, 


Nor “FREE TO FOLLOW Natrurk.”—At Limerick 
petty sessions last week James M‘Mahon and Thomas 
Hogan, two very tall, very lean, and hungry-looking (and 
very ragged withal) poor men, were brought before the 
** judgment seat "’ to answer for the high crime and mis- 
demeanour of catching cel-fry, contrary to the statute 
enacted for the protection of the promulgation and growth 
of eels. Constable M*Garry, who never * winks,” as St. 
Paul says, ‘at small things,” established the charge 
against the two delinquents. Mr, Conolly, solicitor for 
the Conservators of the Fisheries on the Lower Shannon, 
who attended to prosecute, said he did not wish the poor 
men to be punished—a small fine, with a caution from 
the Bench against a repetition of the offence, would 
satisfy the object of the Conservators, which was to pro- 
tect the spawn and the fry of fish from destruction. Mr. 
Moriarty asked the hungry-looking defendants what they 
had to say to the charge made against them. M‘Mahon 
(defendant): Why, yer Honour, all we /as to say is 
that Tom and I were looking for work all day in the 
city and we could not get a job at all, and siz I to Tom, 
**Come, Tom, let us follow the example of sea-gulls, and 
catch a few handfuls of eel-fry for our supper. Sce 
how Almighty God—blessed be His name for ever, 
Amen—feeds those vagrants of the air with eel-fry, and 
there is no raison at all why two poor starving vaga- 
bonds of the earth should not have a meal of them, as 
well.” Tom then siz to me, “If any of the Royal Irish 
detect ua catching the fry we'll be fined; and what will 
we do, then?” ‘Never mind,” siz I, ** they can’t be 
everywhere ; and, above all,” siz 1 to Tom, * no matter 
about the law. See how God Almighty is not afraid of 
the eel-fry diminishing in the waters of the mighty 
Shannon. When //e has put the idea into the heads and 
the taste into the stomachs of these little birds to catch 
them and eat them, in millions, for breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, //e did not pass an Actof Parliament to preserve the 
young of fish, and particularly of eels.” So Tom said we'd 
come; and we went, and we caught a handful or two 
and ate them, cause we were hungry.—Mr, Moriarty and 
Mr. Phayer (the magistrates) here put their heads 
together ; and, after some mutual telegrams had passed 
between them, the former addressed the co-partners with 
the sea-gulls, and said, ‘* We fine you 2s, 6d. each; but, 
mind! if you are brought here and charged with the 
same offence, the fine will be a heavy one indeed.” 
MMahon: What fine will you place on the sea-gulls 
that defy the Conservators? Well, glory be to God! 
Amen, There was eel-fry before there were Acts of Par- 
liameut, or Conservators either ; and there will be eel 
fry in the waters, sea-gullsin the air, and hunger on land 
when Acts of Parliament and Conservaters will be for- 
gotten. Will your Worships give us time to pay these 
fines? —Mr, Conolly said that he had no objection to 
granting the request. Time was granted, and the two- 
legged sea-gull and his companion left the court. 


THE ROYAL Visi? TO IRELAND.—The first official 
notice of the arrangements for the Royal visit has been 
issued in Dublin, It is a mere outline of the programme 
for a week, but will probably be thought to present a 
tolerably full list of engagements. On Wednesday, the 
15th inst., the Prince and Princess will arrive in Dublin. 
it is now arranged that the Royal party are to travel 
to town by road, and so avoid the inconvenience of 
changing carriages. On Thursday, the 16th, they will 
attend the races at Punchestown, where great prepara- 
tions are being made for their reception, and an immense 
concourse will assemble. On Friday, the 17th, there 
will be a ball at the Mansion House. On Saturday, the 
18th, the installation will be held in St, Patrick's Cathe- 
dral, and in honour of the event a banquet will be given 
in the evening at Dublin Castle. On Monday, the 
20th, there will be a ball at the castle; on Tues- 
day, the 2Ist, the annual cattle show and conver- 
sazione at the Royal Dublin Society; and on Wed- 
nesday, the 22nd, the natiomal ball at the Exhibition 
Palace. Many of the establishments in the leading 
streets have already put up devices for illuminations. 
Some timid people expressed apprehension of the 
confusion and risk attending the assemblage of a 
vast multitude of people in the streets, and made a repre- 
sentation on the subject to the Lord Mayor, who sub- 
mitted it for the consideration of the Corporation on 
Tuesday. The result was that a resolution to dissuade 
the citizens from having such a demonstration was 
adopted, after the receipt of an intimation from the Lord 
Lieutenant that his Excellency thought it expedient not 
to have illuminations. This is probably a wise decision, 
though it will dicappoint the populace, who are attracted 
by this brilliant mode of testifying public joy. The 
Channel fleet has, it is understood, been ordered to be in 
Dublin Bay on the 13th, to receive the Prince and 
Princess, Workmen are engaged erecting barriers at 
the Victoria wharf at Kingstown, where the landing will 
occur, Addresses from public bodies are in preparation, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
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BANKRUPTS.—G, KIRKBY, Notting-hill, .—F, H. R. 
SPRATT, Lambeth, veterinary surgeon.—R. KENNETT, Col- 
ehester, farmer,—J. SANDERS, Leighton Buzzard, innkeeper. —J. 
SIMMONDS, Camden Town, clerk,—J. J. BADDELEY, Mile-end, 
licenved victualier.—G, PHILO, Poplar, packing-ease maker.—D, 
CRUSE, Deptford, hay merchant,—F. J. NICHOLSON, Bishop: gate- 
street Without, milliner,—J. R/DGLEY, Dunbridge, vie: ualler.— 
F. K. KUPITZ, Minories, chemist.-E. C, RAVENSCKOFT, 
Croydon, commercial traveller. —J. B, LANCASHIRE, Southwark, 
portmanteau manufacturer.—W. JONES, Aberdare, collier.— 
A. J. COHRN Clerkenwel!, sawyer. — W. COOPER, Ashton, 
wttorney.—H. A, MUGGERIDGE, Penge. upholsterer.—E. G. H. 
SMITH, Old Brond-street, stock broker.—T. OVERETT, Mornsey- 
roa’. baker,—D, BYKAMJEE, Soven Sisters -road, merchant.—W. 
J. NEAL, Cheapside, warehouseman.—G, SMITH, Pimlico. coffee- 
houre keeper.—A. BARNEs, Eling, padlicau,—A. BLEAY, Oxford, 

‘uiterer.—E. THOMAS, Old Kent-rond, Lay merchant.—D. TT. 
OODHAMS, Kennington-lane, attorney. —W. BULL and BR, 
JEFFERY, Tunbridge Wells, bricklayers.—L. WILSON, Hoxton, 
carman,—J. J. FRIEDLANDER, Fenchurch-buildings, City.— F, 
WHITE, Peckham Kye, licensed victualler —S RAY MENT, Ald- 
gate High-street, curcas butcher,— J. BUCKLAND, Stepney, 
shipwright.—J. KE. BRADDOCK, Hillingdon, saddler,—J. ACOMB, 
Lower Tooting victualler.—J., PA*C@®, Trestrail, farmer, — 
M. L. CUMMING, Jermyn-street —J.T. HOLMES, Hanley, chemist. 
G. W. PRESCOTT, Stourbridge, attorney.—E HOLLAND, Sum- 
merhill, buteher.—W. HOPKINS, Sudbury, tarmer.—J, DUNN, 
Bradford, becrseller.—A. ROBINSON, Yeavely, cattle-dealer,—J. 
KIRKLAND, Biggin-by-Kirkireton, farmer —T. SWINSOOR, 
Belper, ta‘lor.—W. J, SCARLLN, Long Sutton, clerk in holy ordera, 
W. DOUGLAS, Merthyr Tydfil draper.—E. FRANCIS, Pencoed, 
coal merchast,—H. STAN MORE, Bristol, victualler —W, P. HAW, 
Bristol, shoe manufacturer.—W, READ, Lytham, dealer in fancy 
pods —E, PARKINSON, Live 1, cart owner —J, FRYERS, 
lanchester, draper. —W. FOXEN, Preston, provision-dealer,—J, 
O. RAMSBOTTU M, Birtle-cum-Banford, dyer.—J. HO\U.DEN, Man- 
chester, commi-sion agent.—T. SMITH, Manchester.—J, MILLER, 
Sheffield, paverharger.—G. ROGERSON, Sheffield, brass turner. — 
B. ELLIOTT, Sheffield, file manufactorer.—H. HAWKINS, New- 
port, Isle of Wight, licensed victualles,—J, BAYLISS, Birming- 
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ham, hairdresser.—W, CALDERBANK, Crew, Cheshire, smith,— 
C. FIELD, Merefor’, bri kisyer HARCWRIGHT, Tenbury, 
eoaldeater.—J. D, HAWGOOD, Porton, pork-Lutcher.~ J. TERRY, 
Portsmouth, ponlterer —G, BROWN, Barrow-in- Furness, hotel 
manager.—E, PHICE, Rhymney, grocer.—J. PLUMMER, Buy 
St. Edmunds, innkeeper. J SIMPSON, Liverpool, joiner —P, 
ALLEN, Liverpool—D, M'CARLHY, Livertooi, pork-puteher — 
R. H. BASKECVILLE, Cobrilge, engine-tentor. —J, DAVIES, 
Lanishen. farmer.—W, WAINWRIGHT, Burslem, grocer.—T, 
GRIFFITHS, Burslem, plasterer.-G, SCARR, Leess, provisions 
dealer —J, MATTHEWS, J. WALKER, and EB. KICHARDSON, 
Leeds woollen reribbiers.—J. PLEWS, Leeds, stationer, — 3, 
SLMM.3, Brittol, beer retailer.—S, L. NOTL, Bristol, hairdresser, — 
©, POLE, St. George’s, beerinouse-keeper,—J. MASTINGS, Aber- 
dare, yreengrocer.-B. LEWIS, Hirwaun, coai-miner,—T., W. 
JOHNS, Aberdare, draper.—C, DETHIOK, Boston, boat-builder,— 
RK. LEX, Oxford, writer for the press. —H. CURTIS, Stoke Newing- 
ton, greengrocer.—G, C. WOLFE, Bath, beer retailer.—J, SOPER, 
Underwood, builder —J. WARRINGTON, jun., Longton, beer- 
house keoper,—J. COLBOURN, Litchurch, higgle tT. WALLIS, 
Long Exton, farmer. —R. GU BB, Derby, weaver.— UMMERs, 
Long Eaton, beerhouse-kceper,—J GIBSON. Derby, publican,— 
J. WATHALL, Allestree, labourer,.—W. WHITE, Derby, baker, — 
J. LAND, Litchurch, builder.—W. SALT, Kewall, blacksmith, 
R. FOX Deal, baker,—J. H. SUATER, Brighton, comedian —F, 
BOXELL, Brighton, watchmaker. R, BRAZENOK, I 


manufacturer.—G, 
Swaneea, licensed vir 
wright.—F, CLARKE ) 
L. DEGERDON, Hampstead-road, b ker, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS —W, L. ROLLO, Edinburgh, law 
rinter.—D. RINTOUL, Auchencrow, innkeeper.—J, DUNBAK, 
uileslesf, mason.—J. R. CAMPBELL (Rev.),  Kintyre.—H. 
FINDLAY, Dundee, spirit merchant,—J, HENDERSON, Motlat, 
shoemaker, 


TUESDAY, APRIL 7, 

BANKRUPTS,—W. AGER, Finsbury, bootmaker.—J. BAT'LY 
Sloane-street, commission agent.—B, BEAKD, Kingeton- 
Thames, baker.—M, BELL, Hammersmith, clesk.—W. CANE, 
Pewrey, baker —S CHISHOLM and L, DEEBLE, I-lingten, jaun- 
dresses,—J. DAVIS, Aldershott, contractor.—K, DOLWLN, West 
minster, lighterman,— W, H, EDWARDS, Lambeth, whivesmith.—— 
C.J. GOULDEN, Isle of Wignt, clerk in holy o-ders.— 
C. HEWITT, Bucklersbury, bookbinder.—H. HOLLIN  SWOKLH, 
Southsea, printer.—W. HUGHES. Bermondsey, gunimaler.-—W. 
S, Whitechapel, beer merchant,—A. KEMPTON, Victoria 

d, carpenter.—J, H, MARTIN Horrow-road, carn 
S, Stranc, commission agent,—A. NY K, Brights 
LW. PRATT, Downham Market, linendray 


PRICE, Barking, bricklayer.—A. PRYER, Southwark - 
road, — S. RAWSON, Oundle. — Gi. BF, KEVELEY, bat 
Dulwich, clerk.—N, R. ROGERS, Ewt Hai, grocer,—C, STATES, 
Harwich, licensed victnaller,—J TOWNSEND, Southwark. — 


H. M. TRAVE Norwood, boarding-houre keeper,—S 
TRINDER, Ealir furniture-dealer. B. WALKER, Wert- 
minster, licensed victualler —H, *, and 8. J. WELLS, Milk-stre t, 
stull merchants,—A, KOLLEN, Tormoham, lic-msed victualler,— 
‘L. AISTHORPE, Weiton, labourer.—J, CHAMBERS, West Hartle- 
pool, beerhouse-keeper,—G, J. DEAN, Bilston, japanner,—J. 
EVANS, Brierly-hill, grocer.—A. FORESTER, Che ter, green- 
grocer,—W, FOWLER, Whitby, jet orucment manufaciurer.—S, 
HAYMAN, ‘Torquay, sawyer. — W. HITCHMAN, Liverpool, 
upothecery.- W. mt. JACKSON, Nortuampton, beer retailer.—W. 
L, JACKSON and 4. GRIFFITHS, Westbromwich, chartermasters, 
W. H. KNEWSTUB, Caerphilly, medical dispenrer,—J. LEWIS, 
Khymney, grocer.—C. LOUCH, +en., Porteen—W. W. MLLES, 
Wolverhampton, grocer.—'t. MILLS, Redruth, auctioneer - W. 
MUNDAY, stamford, tailor.—'t) NORMAN, Halifax.—D, REEs, 
Lianglydeven, grocer.— J. PEAKCE, Swansea, conl-shipper's 
assistant.—J, PHILLIPS, Brynmawr. innkeeper,—M, RES, Pyle 
and Treorchi, grocer.—J. H. RIDGWAY, Birmingham, leather- 
seller,—G, SIERS, Birt’s Morton, beer house-keeper.—J, TURNER, 
Hastings, tovacconist. — D, THOMAS, Wrexham, draper, — 
J. TURNER, Dudley and Dudley Port, coalmaster.—W. 8S. WAKE, 
Westcombe, cattle- deaiee,—D, VICKERMAN, Rastrick, yarn 
manufacturer.—C, WALOH, Wakefield, shoemaker,—T WILLIS, 
Utiugton, grocer. —J. WATKINS, Bennington, grocer. — G. 
WHITTAKER, Glossop, licensed victualler.—W. WHITING, 
Drukstone, farmer.— KE. WILDING, Liverpool, draper —W, 
SYMMONS, Mathry.—L. JONKs, Hulme, butcher.—T. WRAY, 
Darlington, mille right.—F, L. HALL, City-road, g-ocer —W. 


FRAMPTON, Great College-street, guld chaser.—A, J. BROWN, 
Daiston, 


IsITORKS to LONDON DUKING the 
EASTER HOLIDAYS 


should not fatl to visit 
THE GREAT ENTERTAINMENT 
which has atiracted densely-crowded audiences to the 
ST. JAMES's HALL, PICCADILLY, 
Eight Times in Each Week for npwards of Thiree Yesre, 
@n event without parallel in the world of amusements, 
THE CHRISTY MINSTRELS 
will give Two Special Holiday Performances in the 
Great St. James's Hall on 
EASTER MONDAY A¥TERNOON at THREE 
and EASIER MONDAY NIGHT av EIGHT. 
Two Thoueand Seats apvropria’ed for tae huliday Visitors, at 
ONE SHILLING, 
Every West-End Omnibus sete down at the entrance of the hall ; 
ompibures also ran direct from every railway station in London, 
returning after the performance, 


HALL, 
EVERY EVENING AT EIGHT; 
WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS at THREE and EIGHT, 
ALL THE YEAK KOUND., 
The only veritable and legit: mate 
CHBISTY MINSERELS, 
now permanently incr asea to THIRTY-ONE PERFORMERS of 
KNOWN EMINENCE and ABILITY, rendering it the LARGEST 
and BEST BTULOPIAN TROUPE in the world, and only now 
countenanced by the public Press, or recognised by the Public, 
SIGNAU SUCCESS OF THE NEW PROGRAMME, 
all the new and beautiful songs having met with the most 
euthusiastic approbation of the densely-crowded and fashionavle 
audiences that have nightly as embled in the Coristy salon. 

Fauteuils, de.; Stalle, 38,; Area, 2s, ; Galery, Is,; Juveniles ander 
Twelve, half price to Scalis and Area, Children in arms not 
»dmiutted to the Kvening Performance. Doors open at 2.30 forthe 
Day Performance; at 7.30 for the Eveving. Tickets and Places 
may be obtained at Mr. Mitchell's Roya! Library, 34, Old Bond- 
street ; Keith, Prowse, and Co.'s, Chespside ; and of Mr, Austin, at 
the Hail, from Nine till Six daily. 

The PUBLIC residing in the Provinces and Suburban Districts 
SHOULD TAKE NOTICE that the CHRISTY MINSTRELS 
NEVER PERFORM OUT OF LONDON UNDER ANY CIR- 
CUMSTANCES WHATSOEVER. 

Manager, Mr. FREDERICK BURGESS, 


HE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION of PICTURES by French and Flemish 
Artists is NOW OPEN at the Gallery, 120, Pall-mall, Admission, 
le, ; Catalogue, 6u, 


NAzONAL - PORTRAIT EXHIBITION 


(Third and Concluding Series) of CELEBRATED PERSONS 
who heve died since (800, and of others before that date, Exhibition- 
road, South Kensington, will be OPENED to the Public on 
MONDAY, APRIL 13, 1408, Admission on Mondays, Weduesd*ys, 
Tharsdayr, Fridays, and Saturdays, one Shilling exch person ; om 
Tuesdays Half a Crown, Season Tickets, available also for private 
view (April 11), 5s. each, may be obtained at the South Kensington 
Museum. Open from Ten a m. till Seven p.m, 
By order of the Lords of the Commitiee 
of Council on Kducation, 


Just published, price 3d., post-free four stamps, 


ENTISTRY: A PAINLESS SYSTEM, 
By Messrs. GABRIEL, Diploma, 1815, 
London : 64, Ludgate-hill, City ; end 56, Harley-street, W. 
Liverpool : 134, Duke-street, 
Brighton ;: 38, North-street. 


BEAL BLESSING TO MOTH+RS, 


The Teething of Infants forms ene of the chief anxieties of 
mothers ; but 

Mrs. JOHNSON'S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, 
free from Lest narcotic, affords imwediate relief to the gum-, pre- 
vents eonvul ions, and during forty years has attained a world- 
wide reputation. Mothers should see Mrs, Johnson's name on each 
bottle ; also that of Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, 

Sold by all Chemists, with full instructions, at 2s. 9d. a bottle. 


BS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP, 
for Children Cutting Teeth, has gained a greater reputas 
tion in America during the last fitteen years than any sayraer f 
of the kind ever known, It is pleasant to take, and safe in 
cases ; it soothes the child and gives it rest; it relieves griping in 
the bowels or wind in the stomach, and cures dysentery or 
diarrhea, whether arising from teething or other causes; it 
softens the gums, and ailays allirritation, No mother should be 
without it. Full directionson each bottle. Price Is, 14d. Sold by 
all Chemists in the kingdom.—London Dépot, 205, High Holborn, 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as ® mil? aperient for 
delicate constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, At 172, 
New Bond-street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


OUT or RH#UMATISM is quickly 
Relieved and Cored in a few days by that celebrated 
Medicine BLATR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLs, 
Sold by ail Medicine Veaders, at is, 14d, and 28, 9d, per box, or 
obtained through any Chemist. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—To feel well is the 
greatest blessing known to man; with health ali is gun- 
shine, without it all is gloom. Holloway’s Pills have long been 


noted for purifying the blood, promoting 1 ite, assisting 
digestion, and creating regularity throughout the : 
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ETER ROBINSON'S ONE - GUINEA 
WATERPROOF MANTLES, with and without Sleeves, 
Illustrations, with Prices, 
sent free on application. 
Peter Robinson’s, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


IRST DELIVERY of LACE SHAWLS, 

MANTLES, and JACKETS for the SEASON 1868, 

Spanish Lace Shawls, from 15s, 

rench Lace Shawls, from 21s. 
Yak Lace Shawls, from 25s, 6d. 
White Lace Shawls, from 13s. $d. 

Mantles and Jackets at equaily moderate prices. 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 168, Oxford-sireet. 


HE MESSENGER OF SPRING POLKA, 

for the Pianoforte, with an Accompaniment for Flate, 

Violin, or Cornet. By ALPHONSE LEDUC. 35; free by post 
for 19 stamps. 


R AWAY. Miss M. LINDSAY'S New 
Sony. Tender and melodious, Perhaps the most fas- 
cinating of all Miss M Lindsay's songs. * An clegant and beau- 
tiful song." —Weekly Times, 38, ; free by post for 19 svampe w 
London: hopert Cocks and Go,, 6 New Burlington-street, W. 


Sent post-frev for 18 stamps, 
HE MAN WHO CAN’T KEEP STILL. 
Comic Song. By J. W. CHERRY. Sung by J. H. Stead (The 
Cure).—London ; JOUN SHEPHERD, 20, Warwick-lane, 
Sent post-free for 18 stamps each, 


HE “CAN'T KEEP STILL at POLKA 
P, veing ths jar Tune. 
pete t SHE ae En Db, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


= SUBSCRIBERS 
10 THB 


T LLUSTRAT gD ot IM zs 
i bers to Complete may 01 
ee Ss i aoveatcrd but, if preferred, will ie he 
warded post-free, per retura of pos oe the Publisher ( n 
et . 
norine-streek, Strand, London, 


A NOVELTY FOR LADIES’ DRESSES. 


HE “ROMAN” CLOTH (Registered). 
This very desirable Fabric is produced in a 
variety of different Styles and Qualities. 
A numerous collection of Patterns, from 13. 6d. to 188, 6d., sent 
post-free,—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


NOVELTIES UNLIMITED, SUITABLE FOR 
ARLY SPRING DRESSES. 


for the present ond approaching Season, 108, 6d. 10 
18s, 9d, the Dress, 
Also, several fpecial Novelties, very elegant, 918, to 24 ge. 
Patterns free,—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 103, Oxford-street, W. 


BEST FRENCH PERCALES AT THE 


RICE OF ENGLISH PRINTS, 
A limited number of pieces (under 509), all in 
Choice and Elegant Patterns, 84d. per yard. 
These gooda cannot be repl under 144d, 
Patterns post-free,—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxtord-at., Ww. 


OORE and MOOR 


HIRE the following PIANOFORTES, for three 
years ane ‘which, -_ without any further charge eta & 
Fein, pe corer Piero, rao Ps Sart, Ea oe 
: wi : 
per pa Sg he tnatruiments are warranted, and of the best 
104 and 105, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, £.C. 
Jury award, Ini Exhibition, 1862; Honourable 
Mention for good ‘and cheap Pianos to Moore and 
ARMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE'S 
Terma, at 2, 24, 3, and 4 guineas per quarter. 
ihe feimy 104 and is, Bishopsgate-street Within, EC. 
ER 
OORE and MOORE extend their Three- 
f Purchase to ail f the Un: 
years’ Sener free. 104 and 105, B parts o! — 


IANOS Let on Hire for any Period 
OR THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF PURCHASE. 
Largest assortment . Landon, of every, -feserlntior and eo 
JHEY, Maker, an 4 opagate-stree thin, 5 
sapped aemeain ESTABLISHED 1628, 


Joanston’s ESSENCE OF COFFEE 


IN WHITE, BLACK, AND ALL COLOURS. 


RYSTAL JAPANESE SILKS. 
Now ready, a larger variety than ever before attempted 
Of this very brilliant articls, in plain, striped, and rich Broché, 
258, 6d. to 2h.g8. the Fnil Dress, 
The famous * Yokohama Grey” (registered), 2 @6, 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Now Exhibiting, on 

the North Side, Centre Transept, the Stock of MOTRE 
ANTIQUES, as shown at the Paris Exhibition (Medal awarded), 
Duplicate Dresses, as numbered, can be obtained of PETER 
ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W.—Patterns iree. 


SPRING NOTICE, 1868, 
ETER ROBINSON invites the special 


stiention of Ladirs to his New Stock of Bich PLAIN and 
FANCY SILKS, selected from the Stocks of the most eminent 
Englich, French, Swiss, and German Manufacturers, 
Prices feom 24 gs. to 12 gs. the Fall Robe, 
Also, 3000 Pieces of Small-stripe and Chéné Silks, designed for 


is excellent Young Ladies, of which any length will be cut, 
and pure Patterns free —Peter Robinson, 1(3 to 108, Oxford-sireet, W. 
in Quality. | ——————- — - 


SPECIAL NOTICE (SILKS). 
ETER ROBINSON having Purchased by 


Contract Two Manufacturers’ Stocks of RICH MOTRE 
ANTIQUES (all new Colours and made expressly for this Season) 
will offer them, in Two Lois, at prices hitherto unknown for such 
rich qualities, 

rice, Lot 1 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE. 
One Teaspoonful 

makes & Cu) 
of superior Coffee, 


ee 
Dali ESSENCE OF COFFEE 


ela 


9s, 11d, per yard : 
"his, 90, peryard } Ateasure, Siin. wide, 


is supplied 
48 Patterns free. 


in Botties with 


ae _ glass stoppers. Peter Robinson, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 
joe ESSENCE OF COFFEE F AMILY MOURBNING, 
faves time, made up and trimmed in the most correct taete, may be ob- 


and is economical 
to the Housekeeper, 


joes ESSENCE OF COFFFE 


tained at the most reasonable prices, 
st PETER ROBINSON'S. 
Goods are sent free of charge, for selection, to all parte of 
Sogland (with dreeamaker, if desired) upon receipt of letter, order, 
or telegrain ; and Patterns are sent, with Book of Llustrations, to 


is convenient 
el) parts of the world. 
Pgh ‘The Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 
RaNREE T+ 54-5 HT = The largest and moteon esteal hiourat Warslonse ta Euro; 
en Ue 01 
JOUNSTON'S ESSENCE OF COFFEE Seren eoeiNeonte nome 12 Parope 
* a As a Guarantee for Wear the Maker's Name is woven in the 
in Offices, Pices, 
= a 7 — UPERIOR BLACK SILKS 
————* ESSENCE OF COFFKE by Tappiscier, Bonnet, and other celebrated Makers. : 
ioceertely PETER KO BON would | invite the canes attention of 
8 mt ut jor OK 
on beard Ship. yertners : LACK ILKS. a ma 
‘i E F COFF EE — Mest 4 cig afer thadindecay ered ore preg we Tt 
5" she) q good useful Black Silks from 45s, to 70s, the Fu 
j Cumeree 8 ESSENC 0 is prepared Ed veperior and most enduring qualities from 34 to 10 gs, ‘ 
te pe t Patterns free,—Address Petor Robinson, 256, Regent-street, 
: ee BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS, 
OHNSTON’S ESSENCE OF COFFEE. BSOLUTE S AL E, 
To be obtained. ata FURTHER REDUCTION, 
by order, through of the large and valuable STOCK 
Merchants, 


F THE LATK MR, HARVEY 
(69, Ludgate-hill), 
which courists of 
Linen and Cotyon Sheetings, all widths ; 
Double Damask Tabl-cioths, Napk:ns, and Slips ; 
@ Quantity of single Pairs of Sheets ; 
Odd Lengths of Towelling, and all Household Re quirites ; 
many usefu! Lengths of Black and Coloured Silke ; 
Dre-s Materials, Costumes, Cambrics, Muslins, Piques, 
Sunshades, Gloves, Hosiery, Ribbons, and Fancy Goods. 


HE SHOP WiLL BE CLOSED 
on SATURDAY, APRIL !1, 
to further Redu.« the remainder of the Stock, in 
order to effect a: learancs, 
The SALE will COMMENCK AGAIN on MONDAY, APRIL 13, 
#nd continue for lwo Weeks onty. 


Gloucester House, 69, Ludgate-hill. 
7, SIMPSON and COMPANY 
o will offer, 
thie Day ond during the Week, 
70,00. Yaros FAN Y DRESS GOODS, 
of every description, suitable for the porenes aud coming reason, 

Prices: 2}d,, 3fd, aja, Of, ofd.,  Yd., sfd., lojd., amd 12)d, per 

yard, and upwards. 

N.B. We believe the above to be the cheapest Parcel we have 
ever offered. 

Aleo a large Parcel of richly-trimmed Cluny Loce Jackets, from 
#3. ild., together with a few unusually cheap lots of Plain ano 
Fancy Silks, Ribbons, Gloves, Trimmings, Flowers, and Sunshades, 

Z Simpson and Company, 
66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), Farringdon-street, City. 


7, SIMPSON and OO., late T. Simpson and 
‘de Co. (of 48, 4%, 59, and 53, Farringdon-street), beg to inform 
there Friends and the Puolic that their BUSINESS of SILK- 
MERCERS, &e., is continued at their temporary premises, 65, 
Farripgdon-street, and not elsewhere. 


AKLY SPRING DRESSES.—Purchasers 


may recure many advantages at the present time We 
have one of the iargest Scocks in London. The prices are exceed- 
ingly low. We have several very large lots. f the newest goods pro- 
dnced this reas n = ‘They wit! be sold in full-Cress lengths of 12 


SA 
OHNSTON’S ESSENCE OF COFFEE 
is supplied, in 
the United Kingdom, 
by Grocers and Chemists, 


ARAVILLA COCOA,—Sole Proprietors, 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, London, 

‘The Cocoa (or Cacae) of Maravilla ig the true Theobroma of 
Linneus. The Maravilla estate is the moet favoured portion of 
South America. 

Taylor Brovhera, having secure! the exclusive supply of its un- 
rivalled produce. have, by the skilful application of their solubl- 
principle and elaborate mechinery, pr duced what is so undeniably 
the per ection of prepared C..coa, that it has not only secure? the 

of Homceopathe and Cocoa-drinkers generally, but many 
who had hitherto not found any preparation to suit them heve 
after one trial, adopted the Maravilla Coora as their constant beve- 
raxe for breakfast, luncheon, d&c. Thie Crcoa, while possessing 
gl] the easrntial properties, far sarpss-es all other Homaovathic 
Cocows in fine grateful aroma, exquisitely delicious fi.vour, 
smoothners upon the palate, and ect solubility It is easily 
served up tor table, for which see directions oa each $1b. and 41b. 


ket. 
P CAUTION. —See that ench packet is labelled ‘ Toylor Brothers’ " 
Maravilla Cocoa, 


PRsAKrasT.—Eers's COCOA. 


PPS’8 COCOA.—The very agreeable 
character of this preparation has rendered it s general 
favourite I -vigorating and susta'ning, with # refined snd grate- 
ful flavour developed by the epectal mode of preparation applied 
this Cocoa is used as their habitaal beverage for breskfaet by 
thousands who never before used cocoa Lr ia made simply by pour- 
ing boili g water or milk on the preparation s sold in 4-lp §-lb. 
and |-ib. packets. This cocos was orminal y intr: dacer Jamer 
Epps and C»., the homa-~pathic ehemimts first eetabli-hed in thir 
country, with the view of providing for those under rreatment a: 
attractive and perfectly relisble preparation. The increased cun- 
or ton, consequesrt on its adontion by the general public, bar in 
no degree been allowed t+ ‘nterfere with that elaborateness tu 
which it may be said to have owed its firet success, 


RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA, | sets at da 92., 58 9. 68 9d.. 7A, 1d. 94 Tid., 10s, Od, 12s. 9d, 
Silver Medal, Pari-, 1867, 64 9d, 14s, 94, and gst , or ent by the yara at the same price, 
0 . Patterns post-iree 


Choorlate for Eating and for the Table, 
Chocolate Creams, a delicious Sweetmeat, 


RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
Six Medale— London. Parise, New York, and Dublin, 
FRY'S HOMUGEOPATHIC COCOA. 
FRY'S LLELAND MO83 CO OA, 
OUSEKEEPERS, go to the PEOPLE's 
MARKET. 


HENRY GLAVE, 554 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C, 


[ OUSEHOLD LINENS, Sheetings, 

Longeloths, Qulits, Counterpsnes, Tabl- clothe, end all p-ain 
Drapery are now at the lowest prices ever known ; and many de- 
-criptions of Cotton Goods are av tue present time half the price 
they were last year, We aw continually re iving cheap low of 
various kinds of Silk, Oovton, Linen, and Woollen Goods, which 
we cau offer considera’ ly below the mark-t price, Pat erns post- 
free —HENRY GLAVE, 534 w 537, New Oxtord-street, W.C, 


HEAP BLACK and COLOURED SILKS, 
Sik Velvets, Velvetrons, &e. 
Fancy Coloured or Bisck Silk-, commencing at ls, 114d a yard. 
A very superior Rich Stout Black Glacé, 28 11}¢, ; and the same 
quality, wide widtn, 3s, 1'}d. » yard. 
Velveteen for Dresses and Jackets, good quality, 1s, 6)d, and 
Is, Liga. « yard, 
Patterns aod Lists of Unteciothiog post-free. 
HENRY GLAYV3S, 534 w 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 
87, Regs nt-street, 


As FOULARD 
Pat.erns post-free, 


HE TIME TO BUY MUSLINS CHEAP. 


A large Consignment just imported from Messrs. KOECHLIN 
FRERES, Rue du Seatier, Paris. This celebrated firm were the 
most successtul Exhibitors at the Exposition, 1867, and this year's 
productions, both in mode, tints, and cheapness, surpars any of 
their previous efforts. 

We are enabled to offer the whole purchase at the extraordinarily 
low price of 10a, 64, the Yull Dress. Fact Colours, Patterns free, 
of GEOKGE RURGKSS 

FRENCH MUSLIN IMPORTER, 
137, Ualord-stacet, W. 4 


EOPLE’S MARKET.—A large and 

gereral Market, for retailing Meat, Grocery, &e., has been 
Opened at 272, Whitechapel-road, Good meat, say mutton, is only 
bd. to 74d. a pound. Excellent tea is sold at 2s. 4d. a pound, and 
merits a trial ; whilst all other housekeeping items are retwiled at 
fair prices. The proprictors buy direct from importers and pro- 
ducers, and are enabled to citer exceilent terms to the public. 
Families at « distance and City men can arrange at the sub-offices, 
near the leading ratlway stations, for the supply of all they require. 
Mr WHITTINGHAM, the Manager, at 472, Whitechapel-road, 
forwards price-liswe for ali the leading articles. MARCHAUD'S 


SILKS. 


XTRAORDINARY CURES of 
PARALYSI%, Rheumatiem. and Debility by means of 
HALS®’S GALVANIC APPARATUS,—The marvellous recovery 
of Mra, Ehanor Davies, of Trebanne Cellan, near Lampeter, 
Weles ; of Dr. Bennett Gilbert, of London; of Mr. Sidney Vavis, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; of Mr. Lane, ef Alcester, and others, have 
astonished the whole medical profession, as well as the public. 
They are more like miracles than cures by natural means. 1 the 
neaal remedies had been tried ; also galvaniam by means of various 
machines, but in vain, Halse’s Galvanic A; restored them 
all to th. Such astounding cures must surely convines every- 
one that if Galvanism is resorted to it should be applied by means 
ot Hal ¢* Galvanic Apparatus.—Send two stamps to Me, lalse, 
Warwick Lodge, 49, Addison-road, Kensington, for his Pamphlet, 


ILLUSTRATED 


TIMES 


EW SPRING SILKS, 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
NICHOLSON and CO., Silkmercere, 50 to 52, St. Paul'e-church- 
, have the comnplane’ a very extensive yerchass of Lyons 
Biack an joured, at very advantageous prices, 
Ths following advertisements detail the particulars of this 


i ‘tant parcel, 
vere dice unable personally to inspect the stock can have 500 
patterns, representing £20,000 worth of Silk«, sent to them post-free, 
Nicholson and Co,, 50 to 52, St, Paul’s-churchyard, London, 


£20,00 


£20,000 errr cies to | ie 


£20,00 


WORTH NEW SILKS. 
Coloured Glacés, 30 shades, from 
Patterns 


ls, liga, per yar. 500 
post-free. At NICHOLSON’S, 
50 to 52, St, Paul’s-churchyard, 


post-free. At NICHOLSON’S, 
50 to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 


WORTH NEW _ SILKS, 
Moire Antiques, Corded Silks, Chéne 
and Broché Silks, from 2 ge. 500 
Patterns free. At NICHOLSON’S, 

50 to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard, 


‘ WORTH BLACK SILKS, 
Black Glacés, Gros Grains, Drap de 
Lyon, Drap de Paris, &c., from 
i guinea a Dress, 500 Patterns poat- 


free. NICHOLSON’S, 
50 to 52, St, Paul’s-churchyard, 


WORTH of REALLY 
ELEGANT and useful Lyons SIL 
of last year's designs, at 2s. @ y: 
under original prices, 500 Patverns 
free. At NICHOLSON’ 
50 to 52, St. Paul’s-ch yard, 


RENCH CAMBRICS EXTRAORDINARY. 
500 Pieces, in varied and tasteful 
Patterns, all at Ss, 11d. for 10 yards ; 
really worth 148, Patterns free. 
NICHOLSON, 50 to 52, St, Paul’s- 
churchyard, 


OIKES ANTIQUES, 

SEWELL and CO. have the largest selection of Spitalfields 
Moires Antiqaes in White, Black, and all the New Colours, at 
44 gs, the Full Drees. 

Compton House, Frith-street, Soho-equare, W. 


] Al a PUBLIC 


£5000 


A DIES and the 
aré invited to inspect 

SPENCL’'S New, Useful, and Cheap 

Striped Silke, from £1 15s. 6d. 
the Drees. 

Plain Glacés, in the New 
Colours, from £2 2s. the Drese, 

Black Figured ditto, from 
£1 15s. 6d, the Dress, 

Black Satins, from £2 2s, the 
Dress. 


Patterns post-free, 
SPENCE'S New, Usetul, and Cheap ie 
The ‘ New Costumes,” in Vel- 
veteen, Blue Serges, Water- 
proof T weeds, and Biack Silk. 
New Styles in Velveteen 
Jackets, from 122, 9d. 
Specialties in Waterproofs, 
14s, 9d., 168, 94., 188, 9d,, and 


2is. 
Vpesutifaly trimmed 
uti ly tr 
SPENCE’S New, Useful, and Cheap 
Luxemburg Cord, New Spring 
Colours, 10s, 9d., 128, 9d, 
and l4s. 9d. Fall Drees 
French Popline (all wool), 
12s, 9d, Full Dress, ali Colours, 
Coraline Cloth, Striped and 
Chéné, 12 yds,, 88. 9d., 10s, $d, 


12s, 94, and 14a, 9d, 
SPENCER'S New, Urefual, and Cheap 
DRAPERY, RISBONS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, LACE, 'TBIM- 
MINGS, FANCY, &c. 
Family and Complimentary Mourning. 
JAMES SPENCE and CO., 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
Illuminated Catalogue, with Sketch of St, Paul's and its Chureh- 
yard by George Augustus Sala, post-free on application, 


B. JOHNSTONE and CO. have NOW 
« ON SALE the UNDERMENTIONED GOODS, 


NOTHER SPECIAL LOT—viz., 6751 
yards of IRISH POPLINS 
in all the New Plain Colours and Clans, 2:. . and 2s, 114d, per 
yard; worth 3s, 11d. to 4s, 


JAPANESE SILKS, 400 Pieces, at 1s, 114d, 
per yard, 


OULARD SILKS, 1s. 43d, 1s, 6}d., and 
Is, 1144., being Is, to ls, 6d, a yard under price, 


PRANCY SILKS, 1s. 11}4. and 2s. 6}4., being 


ls, to Is, 6d, a yara under price, 


SILKS, 


MANTLES. 


FANCY DRESSES. 


LARGE CONSIGNMENT of BLACK 


GLACES, oun nd Gros-Grain Silks, of the very best 
paneiactare, pure! previous to the advances, at extraordinarily 
low pr 


‘NERMS CASH, NO DISCOUNT, the 
P smallest possible profit for READY MONEY ON DELIVERY 


D B JOHNSTONE and CO,, 
e GREAT WESTERN HOUSE, 
Noe. 109, 110, 111, and 112, Kdgware-road ; and 
Nos, 1, 2, and 3, Thwattes-place, 
within « few yards of the Kogware-road station on the Metropolitan 
Railway, and five minutes’ walk from the Great Weatcrn station, 
Close on Saturdays at Two all the year round, 


WEST CENTRAL 
N OURNING WAREHOUSE, 


for 
FAMILY and GENERAL MOURNING 
OF EVERY DESCKIPTION, 
at the most ressovnble prices, 
HOWITT and COMPANY, 
226, 227, 228, 229, 23, High Holborn. 


SINGER NEW 
FAMILY SEWING-MACHINES 
are World-renowned 
FOR DOMESTIv USE, 
DRESSMAKING. SHIRT and COLLAR WORK, &c. 
147, Cheapside, London, 


EW PARISIAN COSTUMES, made ready 

for immediate wear.—Velveteen, 2 ga. ; Rich Silk, 3g8. to 

4ge. Elegan rimmed Patterns, with Directions fur bSelf- 
measurement, posi-free 

Mdwe, HORSLEY, 71, Oxford-street, W. 


APRS. C. COLLEY Ladies’ 


a attention to her large assortment of Chignons, French 
Curls, Soiffeurs, Plaits, Wigs, Fronts, and every deecripuon of 
Ornamental Hair, all of the newest atyle and first quality. 

C, Colley, Perfamer, Hairdresser, &e,, 2%, Bishopegate-street 
Within, K.J,—N.B. Orders by post promptly attended to, 


{ENUINE SALE of CARPET and 
CURTAIN STOOK,—Lease disposed of.—The excellent 
Stock of Carpets and Curtain Materials is offered at an Abatement 
unprecedented, Curtains consist of Lyons and English Silke, 
lain and fieored; Terrya, Silk Reps, Wool Ditto, pisades, 
‘ourneys, Cretonne, French and English Chintzes, with a rare 
variety of Portiéres, &o, The Sale will continue for One Month, 
and Samples forwarded,—212 and 213, Oxford-street, W. 


ryiO FAMILIES FURNISHING.—Lexsse of 
_ Upholstery and Carpet War house b-ing sold, a genuine bona 
fide SALE is going on of STERLING CABL NET FURNITURE, at 
an abatement of 20 per cent. Intenoing buyers will do well to 
inspect the Stock.—@, DIACK, 212 and 213, Oxford-street, W. 


solicits 


ADIES.—The most Elegant Styles and 
Durable Fabrics in BOYS’ ATTIRE, at «saving of 25 per cont, 
at N.W. LONDON be tai COMPANY'S WARE-ROOMS, 


Baz LINEN, 
in 3,5, 10, and 20 guinea Boxes. Bassinettes, 2is.; Baskets, 
10s, 64.; Christening Robes, 2ie., Sle, 6d, 424, Impeoved Nursing 
Cursets, 104, 6d, Lixts of Mra. YOUNG, Outfitter, 

iz, Oaford-street, London, W. 


APRIL 11, 1868 


HILLING PACKET of FAN 
NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, comune AE TAL 
Dome Sheets of Paper of three sizes, and Three Dozen Rovere 
poh a Me A yee etter ait stamped with rev ed 
y for thirteen stam may Be hed. Sent tree 


ps. 
S andGOTTO, 24, 25, 27, and 28, Oxford-street, London, W, 


A USEFUL PRESENT for 2s. (or ing 


by post for 28 stamps), fitted with P: : fa 

case and Pens, Writing-case, Blotting-booke fo Tres ae 

20 gs. and silver medal was given by the Society of Arte f bes 

Utility, Darsbility, and Cheapness, 400,000 have been ld ered 
be had at PARKINS and GOTIO'S, 25, Oxford-street, Londsu, We 
.W. 


FPAEMER and ROGERS respectiully 


intimate that they allow for READY ¥ SY COUNT 
of FIVE PER CENT upon all Purchases ca sD TSCOUNT 
Regent street, London; and Marlborough House, Brighton, 


RMER and ROGERS announce the 


comyletion of their arrangements for the present Se 
and request attention to their magnificent Variet weet 
GLOAKS, Mus, and Dausses, AN LS, 


dILKS, FANCY COSTU. 


COSTUMES OF THE SEASON, 
THE HYACINTH, Ox 
NARCISSE, 
POMPADOUR, 
MARITANA ROBE DE SOLE, 


CLOAKS OF THE SEASON, F 
Mid Tao i, YOR THE PROMENADE, 


THE GEM, 
All graceful shapes, and exquisitely trimmed, 


OPERA CLOAKS OF THE SEASON, 

THE TYCOON, made without a seam, elegant and graceful, 

THE UMRITSER, bordered Opera Cloak. Great care has been 
bestowed upon the manufacture of this Novelty, which is one f 
the most successful Indian effects ever produced. ¢ 

The above exclusive and Techerché Novelties have been 
designed expressly for FARMER and ROGERS, and can be pur- 
chased only at their Ketablishment, 171, 173, 175, aud 179 
Regent-street, London ; and Marlborough House, Brighton. - 


ENSON’S WATCHES. — Monograms of 
every conceivable Design, Crests, Armorial earings, & 

in Gold or enriched with Enamel and “Gems, have eseintedeed 

as Decorations for J, W. Benson's Watches, By Appointment to 


WEEK 

WHILE LAID ve BY INJURY, 

an 
£1000 in case of DEATH caused by 
Accident of Any Kind, may be secured by an 
Annual payment of trom £3 to £6 5a, to the 

RAILWAY PASSENGEKS' ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64, Cornhill, end 10, Regent-street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MN\HE “VOWEL” WASHING-MACHINE 

(Silver Medal, Paris, 1667), Month's trial allowed. Wringing- 
machines, Drying-machines, Mangles. Catalogue post-free, 
BRADFORD and Co., Patentees, 63, Fleet-street, London ; Man- 
cheater, Dublin, 


INAHAN'S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION, 1865,—'This celebrated oid Lrieh Whisky guined 

the Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and 
very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s, 8d. each, at the retail houses 
in : by the agente in the principal towns in England ; or 
wholesale, at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W.—Observe the 
red seal, pink label, and branded cork, '* Kinahan's LL Whisky." 
ALLS and PARTIES.—RIMMEL’s ROSE- 
WATER CRACKERS, 2s. per doz. COSTUME CRACKERS, 


each containing a piece of attire (a most amusing device), 4s. per 
doz, Bimumel, 96, Strand ; 128, Regent-street ; aud 24, Cornhill, 


LPACA HEADS of FAMILIES 
POMATUM, will find this one of the nicest and most 

Ix, 6d. Half Pound, economical Pomades ever introduced. 
PIES3E and LUBIN. Laboratory, 2, New Bond-street, London, 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
an Oriental Botanical Preparation. 

This Royalty patronised and Ladies’ esteemed Specific realises @ 
Healthy Purity of Complexion and a Softness and Delicacy of Skin. 
Soothing, Cooling, and Purifying, it eradidates all Cutaneous 
Eruptivns and Discolourations, Price 4a. 8d, and 8, 6d. per Bottle, 
Sold at 20, Hatton-garden ; and by Chemists and Perfumers, Ask 
for ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR,” and beware of spurious and 
pernicious articles under the name of ** Kalydor.” 


HREE WONDERFUL INVENTIONS, 

Ye QUEEN-MAB LAMP, with wicks for four years’ use, 

46 stamps. The Perpetuel Candle Lamp, with wicks for four years’ 
use, 36 stampa. The Mimic Cauldron, or Pocket Kitchener, 48 
tamps, to THOS. G. PORTER, Stelia Lamp Dépdt, 11, Oxford-st. 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES, 

The above Ales are now being Supplied in the finest con- 
dition, in bottles and in carke, by FINDLATER, MACKIK, TODD, 
and GO., at their New London Bridge Stores, Lonaon Bridge, 8.8. 


EPSINE.—SILVER MEDAL. 

Paris Exhibition, 1867,—MORSON'S Pepsine Wine, Globules, 
and Lozenges—the popular remedy for Weak Digestion, Manu- 
factured by T, Morson and Son, 31, 33, aud 124, Southampton- 
row, Russell-aquare, London, W.C. Bottles from 3s, Boxes from 
24. 6d. Globules in bottles, from 2s, 


pervatins AND INFANTS. 
NEAVE'S FARINACKOUS FOOD 

has for many years received the unqualified approval of Drs. 

Lankester, Hassall, Letneby, Ure, and other eminent medical 

men, a8 a highly nutritious and unmedicated diet for Invalids and 

Children, Sold, in 1s, Canisters, by the leading Chemists and 


Grocers, 
Neave and Co., Manufacturers, Ferdingbridge. 


A U Cc E. 
LEA and PERRINS' WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“ The only Good Sauce." 
None genuine without name on wrapper, label, bottle. and stopper. 
Wholesale—Croxse and Blackwell, Barclay aud Sons ; and sold 
by Grocers and Oilmen universally, 


LENFIELD STAROH, 
exclusively used in the Royal Laundry. 
The Ladies are respectfully informed that this Starch is 
exclusively used in the Royal Laundry, 
and her Me jesty’+ Laundress says that, although she has tried 
Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, 
she has found none of them equal to the 
GLENFIELD, 
which is the finest Starch she ever used. ae 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR IT3 SUPERIORITY. 
whew 30s ask for 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
vee that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted, 
WOTHERS?OON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


MONEY: in LARGE or SMALL SUMS, 
readily obtainable at the NATIONAL GUANDIAN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited), 484, Oxford-street, W.C. 


AMPLOUGH'’S PYRETIC SALINE. 
Have it in your houses, for it ix the only safe antidote in 
Fevers, Eruptive Affection, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and Head- 
ache.—Sold by all Chemists, and the only Maker, H. Lamplovgh, 
Chemist, 113, Holborn-hill, London, = 


ACCINATION.—“ The Beginning of th 
End.” It seems that fifty-three Eesnys on Vaccination aré 
to make their appearance. Whata pity that the advice of James 
Morison, the Hygeist, 45 years ago, was not taken about doing 
away with Vaccination! What a number of lives might have 

been saved, and what an amount of disease and misery porente 
Whrt, in truth, ix Vaccination but @ rottener of the mucous 
membrane of the whole system, producing consumption and every 
oe much 1 is the inf ‘kery of Vaccination to 

low much lon; is famous quackery io 

continue ? id (Signed) J. MORISON, e 

Author of “The End of Vaccination, the Blood Poisoner, 
ce 6d., to be had of all Booksellers, and at the British College of 
ealth, Euston-road, London, 


_—— ——— — 
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